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Vol. XV. B 
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STREPHON, 


P R'YTHEE now, fond fool, give o'er ; 
Since my heart 1s gone before, 

To what purpoſe ſhould I ſtay ? 

Love commands another way. 


DAPHNE. 
Perjur'd ſwain, I knew the time 
When diſſembling was your crime, 
In pity now employ that art, 
Which firſt betray'd, to eaſe my heart. 
STREPHON, | 
Women can with pleaſure feign : 
Men difſemble {till with pain. 
What advantage will it prove, 
If I lye, who cannot love ? 


DAPHNE, 
Tell me then the reaſon, why 
Love from. hearts in love does fly? 
Why the bird will build a neſt, 
Where me ne'er intends to reſt ? 
$STREPHON. 
Love, like other little boys, 


Cries for hearts, as they for toys : | 
B 2 Which 
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Which when gain'd, in childiſh play, 
Wantonly are thrown away. 


DAPHNE, 
Still on wing, or on his knees, 
Love does nothing by degrees : 
Baſely flying when moſt priz'd, 
Meanly fawning when deſpis'd. 
Flattering or inſulting ever, 
Generous and grateful never : 
All his joys are fleeting dreams, 


All his woes ſevere extremes, 


STREPHON. 
Nymph, unjuſtly you inveigh ; 
Love, like us, muſt Fate obey. 
Since 'tis Nature's law to change, 
Conſtancy alone is ſtrange. 

See the heavens in lightnings break, 
Next in ſtorms of thunder ſpeak ; 
Till a kind rain from above 

Makes a calm—ſo tis in love. 
Flames begin our firſt addreſs, 
Like meeting thunder we embrace : 


Then, you know, the ſhowers that fall 


Quench the fire, and quiet all. 


DAPHNE, 
How ſhould I the ſhowers forget ? 
*'T was ſo pleaſant to be wet! 
They kill'd love, I knew it well. 
I dy'd all the while they fell, 
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Say at leaſt what nymph it is, 
Robs my breaſt of ſo much bliſs ? 
- If ſhe 's fair, I ſhall be eas'd, 


Through my ruin you Il be pleas'd, 
STREPHON, 


Daphne never was ſo fair, 
Strephon, ſcarcely, ſo ſincere, 
Gentle, innocent, and tree, 
Ever pleas'd with only me. 
Many charms my heart enthral, 
But there 's one above them all: 
With averſion, ſhe does fly 


Tedious, trading, conſtancy, 


DAPHNE, 


Cruel ſhepherd ! I ſubmit, 

Do what love and you think fit: 
Change is fate, and not deſign, 

Say you would have ſtill been mine, 


STREPHON, 


Nymph, I cannot: *tis too true, 
Change has greater charms than you. 
Be, by my example, wile ; 

Faith to pleaſure ſacrifice. 


DAPHNE. 
Silly ſwain, I'll have you know, 
Twas my practice long ago: 
Whilſt you vainly thought me true, 
I was falſe, in ſcorn of you. 


B 3 By 
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By my tears, my heart's diſguiſe, 
I thy love and thee deſpiſe. 
Womankind more joy diſcovers 
Making fools, than keeping lovers. 


A PASTORAL DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 
ALEXIS AND STREPHON., 


Written at the Bath in the Year 1674. 


ALEXIS. 
T HERE ſighs not on the plain 
So loſt a ſwain as I; 
Scorch'd up with love, froze with diſdain, 
Of killing ſweetneſs I complain. 
STREPHON, 
If 'tis Corinna, die. 
Since firſt my dazzled eyes were thrown 
On that bewitching face, 
Like ruin'd birds robb'd of their young, 
Lamenting, frighted, and undone, 
I fly from place tc place. 
Fram'd by ſome cruel powers above, 
So nice ſhe 1s, and fair; 
None from undoing can remove 
Since all, who are not blind, muſt love; 
Who are not vain, deſpair. 
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ALEXIS, 
The gods no ſooner give a grace, 
But, fond of their own art, 


Severely jealous, ever place, 4 
To guard the glories of a face, 
A dragon in the heart. N 


Proud and ill-natur'd powers they are, 
Who, peeviſh to mankind, 

For their own honour's ſake, with care 

Make a ſweet form divinely fair : 
Then add a cruel mind. 


STREPHON, 
Since ſhe 's inſenſible of love, 
By honour taught to hate; 
It we, forc'd by decrees above, 
Muſt ſenſible to beauty prove, 
How tyrannous is Fate ! 
i to the nymph have never nam'd 
The cauſe of all my pain. 


ALEXIS, 
Such baſhfulneſs may well be blam'd ; 
For, ſince to ſerve we re not aſham'd, 
Why ſhould ſhe bluſh to reign ? 


STREPHON. 
But, if her haughty heart deſpiſe 
My humble proffer'd one, 
Ihe juſt compaſſion ſhe denies, 
may obtain from others” eyes; 
Hers are not fair alone. 


B Devouring 
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Devouring flames require new food; 
My heart 's conſum'd almoſt: 

New fires muſt kindle in her blood, 

Or mine go out, and that 's as good. 


ALEXIS, 
Would'| live when love is loſt? 
Be dead before thy paſſion dies ; 
For if thou ſhculd'ſt ſurvive, 
What anguiſh would thy heart ſurprize, 
To ſee her flames begin to riſe, 
And thine no more alive ? 


STREPHON. 
Rather what pleaſure ſhould I meet 
In my triumphant ſcorn, 
To ſee my tyrant at my feet ; 
While, taught by her, unmov'd I fit 
A tyrant in my turn. 


ALEXIS, 

Ungentle ſhepherd ! ceaſe, for ſhame, 
Which way can you pretend 

To merit ſo divine a flame, 

Who to dull life make a mean claim, 
When love 1s at an end ? 

As trees are by their bark embrac'd, 
Love to my ſoul doth cling ; 

When torn by the herd's greedy taſte, 

The injur'd plants feel they re defac'd, 
They wither in the ſpring. 
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My rifled love would ſoon retire, 
Diſſolving into air, 

Should I that nymph ceaſe to admire, 

Bleſs'd in whoſe arms J will expire, 
Or at her feet deſpair. 


1-8 a DB Y4 0 KL 


LL things ſubmit themſelves to your command, 
Fair Czlia, when it does not love withſtand : 
The power it borrows from your eyes alone; 
All but the god muſt yield to, who has none. 
Were he not blind, ſuch are the charms you have, 
He *d quit his godhead to become your ſlave: 
Be proud to act a mortal hero's part, 
And throw himſelf for fame on his own dart. 
But fate has otherwiſe diſpos'd of things, 
In different bands ſubjected ſlaves and kings: 
Fetter'd in forms of royal ſtate are they, 
While we enjoy the freedom to obey. 
That fate, like you, reſiſtleſs does ordain 
To Love, that over Beauty he ſhall reign. 
By harmony the univerſe does move, 
And what is harmony but mutual love? 
Who would reſiſt an empire ſo divine, 
Which univerſal nature does enjoin ? 
See gentle brooks, how quietly they glide, 
Kiſling the rugged banks on either fide; 
While in their cryſtal ſtreams at once they ſhow, 
And with them feed the flowers which they beſtow : 
Though 
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'Though rudely throng'd by a too near embrace, 
In gentle murmurs they keep on their pace 

To the lov'd ſea; for ſtreams have their defires ; 
Cool as they are, they feel love's powerful fires, 
And with ſuch paſſion, that if any force, 

Stop or moleſt them in their amorous courſe, 

They ſwell, break down with rage, and ravage o'er 
The banks they kiſs'd, and flowers they fed before. 
Submit then, Cælia, ere you be reduc'd, 

For rebels, vanquiſh'd once, are vilely us'd. 
Beauty 's no more but the dead ſoil, which Love 
Manures, and does by wiſe commerce improve : 
Sailing by ſighs, through ſeas of tears, he ſends 
Courtſhips from foreign hearts, for your own ends : 
Cheriſh the trade, for as with Indians we 

Get gold and jewels, for our trumpery, 

So to each other, for their uſeleſs toys, 

Lovers afford whole magazines of joys. 

But, if you 're fond of baubles, be, and ſtarve, 
Your gewgaw reputation ſtill preſerve : 

Live upon modeſty and empty fame, 

Foregoing ſenſe for a fantaſtic name. 


THE 
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THE DISCOVERY. 


ALIA, that faithful ſervant you diſown, 
Would in obedience keep his love his on: 
But bright ideas, ſuch as you inſpire, 
We can no more conceal than not admire. 
My heart at home in my own breaſt did dwell, 
Like humble hermit in a peaceful cell : 
Unknown and undiſturb'd it reſted there, 
Stranger alike to Hope and to Deſpair. 
Now Love with a tumultuous train invades 
The ſacred quiet of thoſe hallow'd ſhades ; 
His fatal flames ſhine out to every eye, 
Like blazing comets in a winter ſky. 
How can my paſſion merit your offence, 
That challanges ſo little recompence ? 
For I am one born only to admire, 
Too humble e'er to hope, ſcarce to defire. 
A thing, whoſe bliſs depends upon your will, 
Who would be proud you'd deign to uſe him ill. 
Then give me leave to glory in my chain, 
My fruitleſs ſighs, and my unpity'd pain. 
Let me but ever love, and ever be 
TH example of your power and cruelty. 
Since ſo much ſcorn does in your breaſt reſide, 
Be more indulgent to its mother Pride. 
Fill all you ſtrike, and trample on their graves 
But own the fates of your neglected ſlaves : 
When 
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When in the crowd yours undiſtinguiſh'd lies 
Vou give away the triumph of your eyes. 
Perhaps (obtaining this) you *ll think I find 
More mercy, than your anger has deſign'd : 

But Love has carefully deſign'd for me, 

The laſt perfection of miſery, 

For to my ſtate the hopes of common peace, 
Which every wretch enjoys in death, muſt ceaſe, 
My worſt of fates attend me in my grave, 
Since, dying, I mutt be no more your ſlave. 


OMA NS HO N-Q-U-R. 


A S O N G. 


J. 
3 bid me hope, and I obey'd ; 
Phillis continued ſtill unkind : 
Then you may e'en deſpair, he ſaid, 
In vain I ſtrive to change her mind. 
II. 
Honour's got in, and keeps her heart, 
Durſt he but venture once abroad, 
In my own right I'd take your part, 
And ſhew myſelf a mightier god. 
III. 
This huffing Honour domineers 
In breaſts, where he alone has place: 
But if true generous Love appears, 
The hector dares not ſhew his face. 
IV. 18 
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Ne 
Let me ſtill languiſn and complain, 
Be moſt inhumanly deny'd : 
I have ſome pleaſure in my pain, 
She can have none with all her pride, 
| V. 
T fall a ſacrifice to Love, 
She lives a wretch for Honour's ſake, 
Whoſe tyrant does moſt cruel prove, 
'The difference 1s not hard to make. 
= 4 * 
Conſider Real Honour then, 
You'll find hers cannot be the ſame ; 
Tis noble confidence in men, 
In women mean miſtruſtful ſhame. 


REC IAN KI N DN E88. 


A S O 9. 


I, 


E HE utmoſt grace the Greeks could ſhew, 

When to the "Trojans they grew kind, 
Was with their arms to let them go, 

And leave their lingering wives behind, 
They beat the men, and burnt the town; 
Then all the baggage was their own. 

II. 
There the kind deity of wine 
Kiſs'd the ſoft wanton god of love; 
| This 
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i This clapp'd his wings, that preſs' d his vine; 

| And their beſt powers united move, 

| While each brave Greek embrac'd his punk, 
Lull'd her afleep, and then grew drunk. 


TR MESA 8 


4 
1 0 
| L 
| A® age, in her embraces paſt, 
l Would ſeem a winter's day ; 
i Where life and light, with envious haſte, 
| | Are torn and ſnatch'd away. 
| | II. 
i But, oh! how ſlowly minutes roll, 
ll When abſent from her eyes; 
| That fed my love, which is my ſoul, 
it It languiſhes and dies. 
III. 


For then, no more a ſoul but ſhade, 
It mournfully does move; 
1 And haunts my breaſt, by abſence made | 
| The living tomb of love. 
i IV. 
1 | You wiſer men deſpiſe me not; 
= Whoſe love-ſick fancy raves, 
On ſhades of ſouls, and heaven knows what: 
Short ages live in graves, 


V. Whene'er 
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V. 
Whene'er thoſe wounding eyes, ſo full 
Of ſweetneſs you did ſee, 
Had you not been profoundly dull, 
You had gone mad like me. 
VI, 
Nor cenſure us, you who perceive 
My beſt-belov'd and me, 
Sigh and lament, complain and grieve, 
You think we diſagree, 
VII. 
Alas! *tis ſacred jealouſy, 
Love rais'd to an extreme ; 
The only proof, *twixt them and me, 
We love, and do not dream. 
VIIL. 
Fantaſtic fancies fondly move, 
And in frail joys believe : 
Taking falſe pleaſure for true love ; 
But pain can ne'er deceive. 
IX. 
Kind jealous doubts, tormenting fears, 
And anx1ous cares, when paſt, 
Prove our heart's treaſure fix'd and dear, 
And make us bleſs'd at laſt, 


A SONG, 
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A . 


J. 
* SENT from thee I languiſh ſtill; 
Then aſk me not, When I return? 
The ſtraying fool 't will plainly kill, 
To wiſh all day, all night to mourn. 
| II, 
Dear, from thine arms then let me fly, 
That my fantaſtic mind may prove 
The torments it deſerves to try, 
That tears my fix'd heart from my love, 
III. 
When wearied with a world of woe 
To thy ſafe boſom I retire, 
Where love, and peace, and truth, does flow, 
May I contented there expire! 
IV. 
Leſt, once more wandering from that heaven, 
I fall on ſome baſe heart unbleſt ; 
Faithleſs to thee, falſe, unforgiven, 
And loſe my everlaſting reſt. 


A . 


I. 


HILLIS, be gentler, I adviſe, 
Make up for time miſ-ſpent, 


When beauty on its death-bed hes, 


*Tis high time to repent, 


II. Such! 
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II. 
Such is the malice of your fate, 
That makes you old ſo ſoon; 
Your pleaſure ever comes too late, 
How early e'er begun. 
III. 

Think What a wretched thing is ſhe, 
Whoſe ſtars contrive, in ſpight, 
The morning of her love ſnould be 
Her fading beauty's night. - 

IV. 
Then 1f, to make your ruin more, 
You l peeviſhly be coy, NE 
Die with the ſcandal of a whore, 
And never know the joy, 


TO COKINNA 
a0: G. 85 


J. 


HAT cruel pains Corinna takes, 
To force that harmleſs frown ; 

When not one charm her face forſakes. 

Love cannot loſe his own. 

II. 

So ſweet a face, ſo ſoft a heart, 

Such eyes ſo very kind, 
Betray, alas! the ſilly art 

Virtue had ill deſign'd. 


Vor. XV. C III. Poor 
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III. 
Poor feeble tyrant! who in vain 
Would proudly take upon her, 
Againſt kind Nature to maintain 
Aﬀected rules of honour, 
IV. 
The ſcorn ſhe bears fo helpleſs proves, 
When I plead paſſion to her, 
That much ſhe fears (but more ſhe loves) 
Her vaſſal ſhould undo her. 


LOVE AND LI E. 


A $... VN -- Us 


I, 


A my paſt life is mine no more, 
The flying hours are gone: 
Like tranſitory dreams given o'er, 
Whoſe images are kept in ſtore 
By memory alone. 
- II. 
The time that is to come is not; 
How can it then be mine ? 
The preſent moment 's all my lot; 
And that, as faſt as it is got, 
Phillis, 1s only thine, 
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| III. 

Then talk not of inconſtancy, 
Falſe hearts, and broken vows; 

If I, by miracle, can be 

This live- long minute true to thee, 
*Tis all that heaven allows. 


A v. © --N.. GO. 


I. 
W HIL E on thoſe lovely looks I gaze, 
To ſee a wretch purſuing, 
In raptures of a bleſs'd amaze, 
His pleaſing happy ruin: 
*Tis not for pity that I move ; 
His fate is too aſpiring, 
Whoſe heart, broke with a load of love, 
Dies wiſhing and admiring. 
II. 
But if this murder you 'd forego, 
Your ſlave from death removing; 
Let me your art of charming know, 
Or learn you mine of loving. 
But, whether life or death betide, 
In love *tis equal meaſure ; 
The victor lives with empty pride, 
The vanquiſh'd die with pleaſure, 


C2 A SONG. 
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A 38 0-6, 


I. 
O this moment a rebel, I throw down my arms, 
Great Love, at firſt ſight of Olinda's bright charms: | 
Made proud and ſecure by ſuch forces as theſe, 
You may now play the tyrant as ſoon as you pleaſe. 
II. 
When innocence, beauty, and wit, do conſpire 
To betray, and engage, and inflame my deſire; 
Why ſhould I decline what I cannot avoid, 
And let pleaſing hope by baſe fear be deſtroy'd ? 
III. 
Her innocence cannot contrive to undo me, 
Her beauty 's inclin'd, or why ſhould it purſue me ? 
And wit has, to pleaſure been ever a friend ; 
Then what room for deſpair, ſince delight is Love's end? 
IV. 
There can be no danger in {ſweetneſs and youth, 
Where love is ſecur'd by good-nature and truth. 
On her beauty I II gaze, and of pleaſure complain; 
While every kind look adds a link to my chain. 
5 | V. Io 
*Tis more to maintain, than it was to ſurprize, 
But her wit leads in triumph the ſlave of her eyes: 
] beheld, with the loſs of my freedom before; 
But, bearing, for ever muſt ſerve and adore. 


VI. Too 


d? 


VI. 
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Too bright is my goddeſs, her temple too weak: 


Retire, divine image! I feel my heart break. . 
Help, Love; I diſſolve in a rapture of charms, 
At the thought of thoſe joys I ſhould meet in her arms. 


00 


HIS LEAVING HIS MISTRESS. 


I. 


E not that I am weary grown 


Of being yours, and yours alone: 
But with what face can I incline 


'To damn you to be only. mine :. 


You, whom ſome kinder power did faſhion, 


By merit, and by inclination, 
The joy at leaſt of a whole nation ? 


II. 
Let meaner ſpirits of your ſex, 


With humble aims their thoughts perplex : 


And boaſt, if, by their arts, they can 
Contrive to make one happy man. 
While, mov'd by an impartial. ſenſe, 
Favours, like Nature, you diſpenſe, 
With univerſal influence. 
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j 
XV 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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UP ON 


J. 
9 AN, contrive tne ſuch a cup 
As Neſtor us'd of old; 
Shew all thy {kill to trim it up, 
Damaſk it round with gold. 
II. 
Make it ſo large, that, fill'd with ſack 
. Up to the ſwelling brim, 
Vaſt toaſts on the delicious lake, 
Like ſhips at ſea, may ſwim. 
III. 
Engrave not battle on his cheek ; 
With war I 've nought to do ; 
I'm none of thoſe that took Mæſtrick, 
Nor Yarmouth leaguer knew. 
IV. 
Let it no name of planets tell, 
Fix'd ſtars, or conſtellations : 
For I am no Sir Sidrophel, 
Nor none of his relations, 
V. 


But carve thereon a ſpreading vine; 


Then add two lovely boys; 
'Their limbs in amorous folds intwine, 
The type of future joys, 
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DRINKING IN A BOWL, 
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VI. 
Cupid and Bacchus my ſaints are. 
May drink and love ſtill reign ! 
With wine I waſh away my cares, 
And then to Love again, 


A Ss O N 8. 


I. 
A Chloris full of harmleſs thoughts 
Beneath a willow lay, 
Kind Love a youthful ſhepherd brought, 
To paſs the time away. 
II. 
She bluſh'd to be encounter'd ſo, 
And chid the amorous ſwain ; 
But, as ſhe ſtrove to riſe and go, 
He pull'd her down again, 
| III. 
A ſudden paſſion ſeiz'd her heart, 
In ſpight of her diſdain ; 
=X She found a pulſe in every part, 
; And love in every vein. 
IV. 
Ah, youth! (ſaid ſhe) what charms are theſe, 
1 That conquer and ſurprize ? 
4 I Ah! let me—for, unleſs you pleaſe, 
l have no power to riſe. 


C 4 V. She 
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V 


She fainting ſpoke, and trembling lay, 


For fear he ſhould comply; 

Her lovely eyes her heart betray, 
And give her tongue the lye. 

VI. 

Thus ſhe, who princes had deny'd, 
With all their pomp and train, 

Was in the lucky minute try'd, 
And yielded to a ſwain. 


4 8 00 N 


oh 
IVE me leave to rail at you, 
I aſk nothing but my due; 
To call you falſe, and then to ſay 
You ſhall not keep my heart a day: 
But, alas! againſt my wall, | 
I muſt be your captive ſtill. 
Ah! be kinder then; for I 
Cannot change, and would not die, 


II. 
Kindneſs has reſiſtleſs charms, 
All beſides but weakly move, 
Fierceſt anger it diſarms, 
And clips the wings of flying love. 


& \ 


G.. 


Beauty 


Weauty does the heart invade, 

indneſs only can perſuade ; 

t gilds the lover's ſervile chain, 

\nd makes the ſlaves grow pleas'd again, 


THE ANSWER, 


I. 
OTHING adds to your fond fire 
More than ſcorn, and cold diſdain : 
, to cheriſh your deſire, 
Kindneſs us'd, but 't was in vain, 
II. 


vou inſiſted on your ſlave, 
Humble love you ſoon refus'd ; 
Hope not then a power to have 
Which ingloriouſly you us'd. 

: | III. 
Think not, Thyrſis, I will cer 
= By my love my empire loſe ; 
You grow conſtant through deſpair, 
Love return'd you would abuſe. 


IV. 


Though you {till poſſeſs my heart, 
Scorn and rigour I muſt feign : 

Ah! forgive that only art 

Love has left your love to gain, 
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V, You 


Then, if e' er I ſhould complain 
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V. 
You that could my heart ſubdue, 
To new conqueſts ne'er pretend: 
Let th' example make me true, 
And of a conquer'd foe a friend, 


VI. 


Of your empire, or my chain, 
Summon all the powerful charms, 
And kill the rebel in your arms. 


G m qꝶmgm a Bs 


A Ss Q- N-.: 0. 


I. 

I Cannot change, as others do, 

Though you unjuſtly ſcorn ; 
Since that poor ſwain that ſighs for you, 
For you alone was born. 
No, Phillis, no, your heart to move 

A ſurer way I Il try; 

And, to revenge my lighted love, 
Will ſtill love on, will Qill love on, and die. 


II. 
When, kill'd with grief, Amyntas lies, 
And you to mind ſhall call 
The ſighs that now unpity'd riſe, 
The tears that vainly fall: 
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at welcome hour that ends this ſmart, 
Will then begin your pain ; 


or ſuch a faithful tender heart 
Can never break, can never break in vain, 
A S O N . 
I, 
Y dear miſtreſs has a heart 


Soft as thoſe kind looks ſhe gave me, 
„with love's reſiſtleſs art, 
= And her eyes, ſhe did enſlave me, 
Pat her conſtancy's ſo weak, 
she 's ſo wild and apt to wander, 
at my jealous heart would break, 
Should we live one day aſunder. 


II, 


elting joys about her move, 

Killing pleaſures, wounding bliſſes: 

Phe can dreſs her eyes in love, 

And her lips can warm with kiſſes. 
Angels liſten when ſhe ſpeaks, 

= She 's my delight, all mankind's wonder; 
4 But my jealous heart would break, | 
Should we live one day aſunder. 


A SONG, 


28 


Praudly deſigning large returns of praiſe; 
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A . he 
In Imitation of Sir Joun EATON, 


J. 
OO late, alas! I muſt confeſs, 
You need not arts to move me ; 
Such charms by nature you poſſeſs, 
Twere madneſs not to love ye. 


OU 
II. ou 
Then ſpare a heart you may ſurprize, Fo, 


And give my tongue the glory 
To boaſt, though my unfaithful eyes 
Betray a tender ſtory, 


A „%%% .. 
FROM ARTEMI SA IN THE Town, 4 
To CLOE IN THE COUNTRY. 


LOE, by your command in verſe IT write; 
Shortly you I bid me ride aſtride and fight: 
Such talents better with our ſex agree, 


' — . — 


(At leaſt they paſs'd for ſuch before they writ) 
How many bold adventurers for the bays, 


„ 
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here ſoon daſh'd baek, and wreck'd on the dull ſhore, 
roke of that little ſtock they had before! 
ow would a woman's tottering barque be toſt, 
here ſtouteſt ſhips (the men of wit) are loſt ! 
nen I reflect on this, I ſtraight grow wiſe, 

nd my own ſelf I gravely thus adviſe: 
Dear Artemiſa ! poetry 's a ſnare ; 
Wedlam has many manſions, have a care; 

our Muſe diverts you, makes the reader ſad ; 
ou think yourſelf inſpir'd, he thinks you mad. 
onſider too, *twill be diſcreetly done, 
Wo make yourſelf the fiddle of the town. 
o find th' ill humour'd pleaſure at their need: 
urs'd when you fail, and ſcorn'd when you ſucceed, 
hus, like an arrant woman as I am, 
Jo ſooner well convinc'd writing 's a ſhame, 
Hat Whore is ſcarce a more reproachful name 
han Poeteſs 
ike men that marry, or like maids that woo, 
ecauſe *tis th' very worſt thing they can do: 
Pleas'd with the contradiction and the fin, 
Methinks I ſtand on thorns till I begin. 
expect to hear, at leaſt, what love has paſt 

n this lewd town, ſince you and I ſaw laſt ; 
Vhat change has happen'd of intrigues, and whether 
[The old ones laſt, and who and who's together, | 
But how, my deareſt Cloe, ſhould I ſet 
My pen to write what I would fain forget! 


ho durſt that ſtormy pathleſs world explore, } 
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Or name that loſt thing Love, without a tear, 
Since ſo debauch'd by 1l|-bred cuſtoms here? 
Love, the moſt generous paſſion of the mind, 
'The ſofteſt refuge innocence can find ; 

The ſafe director of unguided youth, 

Fraught with kind wiſhes, and ſecur'd by truth; | 
That cordial-drop heaven in our cup has thrown, *® 


_ - — — — 8 
— 5 —— 


To make the nauſeous draught of life go down ; | "y 
1 On which one only bleſſing God might raiſe, t ! 
ly In lands of Atheiſts, ſubſidies of praiſe : 0 « 
| For none did e er ſo dull and ſtupid prove, 81 


| But felt a God, and bleſs'd his power, in love : 
. This only joy, for which poor we are made, 
U Is grown, like play, to be an arrant trade: 
4 The rooks creep in, and it has got of late 
| As many little cheats and tricks as that ; 
But, what yet more a woman's heart would vex, 
| *Tis chiefly carry'd on by our own ſex ; 
i Our ſilly ſex, who born, like monarchs, free, 
ö Turn Gipſies for a meaner liberty, 
| And hate reſtraint, though but from infamy: 
| That call whatever is not common nice, 
And, deaf to Nature's rule, or Love's advice, 
Forſake the pleaſure, to purſue the vice. 


I! - 
q To an exact perfection they have brought h 
, | The action Love, the paſſion is forgot. Wc 
it "Tis below wit, they tell you, to admire, * 
i And ev'n without approving they deſire : * 
" Their private wiſh. obeys the public voice, h 
j *F'wixt good and bad whimſy decides, not choice: 


F aſhic f 
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aſhions grow up for taſte, at forms they ſtrike, 
1 "= know what they would have, not what they like, 


| pvy 's a beauty, if ſome few agree } 


Jo call him ſo, the reſt to that degree 

A fcced are, that with their ears they ſee, 
Where I was viſiting the other night, 

Y omes a fine lady, with her humble knight, 

o had prevail'd with her, through her own ſkill, 
It his requeſt, though much againſt his will, 
Fo come to London 
s the coach ſtopt, I heard her voice, more loud 
Phan a great-belly'd woman's in a croud ; 
eling the knight, that her affairs require 
Ne, for ſome hours, obſequiouſly retire. 

WF think ſhe was aſham'd he ſhould be ſeen : 


ard fate of huſbands! the gallant had been, 
Though a diſeas'd, ill-favour'd fool, brought in, 
Piſpatch, ſays ſhe, the buſineſs you pretend, 
our beaſtly vifit to your drunken friend, 
bottle ever makes you look fo fine; 
echinks I long to ſmell you ſtink of wine. 
1 our country drinking breath 's enough to kill; 
Pur ale corrected with a lemon-peel. 
Nroychee, farewell; we'll meet again anon: 
he neceſſary thing bows, and is gone. 
e flies up ſtairs, and all the haſte does ſhow 
hat fifty antic poſtures will allow ; 

nd then burſts out—Dear madam, am not I 
he ſtrangeſt, alter'd, creature: let me die, 
I find 
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I find myſelf ridiculouſly grown, 
Embarraſt with my being out of town: 

Rude and untaught, like any Indian queen, 

My country nakedneſs is plainly ſeen. _ 

How is Love, govern'd ? Love that rules the ſtate ; ; 
And pray who are the men moſt worn of late ? 
When I was marry'd, fools were a-la-mode, 

The men of wit were then held incommode : 

Slow of belief, and fickle in defire, 

Who, ere they Il be perſuaded, muſt enquire, 

As if they came to ſpy, and not t' admire: 

With ſearching wiſdom, fatal to their eaſe, 

They ſtill find out why what may ſhould not pleaſe; | 
Nay, take themſelves for injur'd, when we dare 
Make them think better of us than we are ; 

And if we hide our frailties from their fights, 
Call us deceitful jilts and hypocrites ; 

They little gueſs, who at our arts are griev'd, 
The perfect joy of being well deceiv'd ; 
Inquiſitive as jealous cuckolds grow ; _ 

Rather than not be knowing, they will know 
What, being known, creates their certain woe, 
Women ſhould theſe, of all mankind, avoid, 

For wonder, by clear knowledge, is deſtroy” d. 
Woman, who is an arrant bird of night, 

Bold in the duſk, before a fool's dull fight 

Muſt fly, when Reaſon brings the glaring light. 
But the kind eaſy fool, apt to admire 

Himſelf, truſts us ; his follies all conſpire 

To flatter his, and favour our defire : 
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ain of his proper merit, he with eaſe 
Wp:licves we love him beſt, who beſt can pleaſe; 
a On him our groſs, dull, common flatteries pals, 
WE ver molt happy when moſt made an aſs; 
leary to apprehend, though all mankind 

WP crceive us falſe, the fop himſelf is blind; 
o, doating on himſelf: 
TT hinks every one that ſees him of his mind. 

heſe are true womens men—Here, forc'd to ceaſe 

WT hrough want of breath, not will, to hold her peace, 
ie to the window runs, where ſhe had ſpy d 

ler much-eſteem'd dear friend, the monkey, ty'd ; 

5 M.ith forty ſmiles, as many antie bows, 

Ws if 't had been the lady of the houſe, 

WT he dirty chattering monſter ihe embrac'd, 

W\nd made it this fine tender ſpeech at laſt : 

Kiſs me, thou curious miniature of man ; 

ow odd thou art, how pretty, how japan! 

h! I could live and die with thee ; then on, 

Her halt an hour, in compliments ſhe ran: : 
took this time to think what Nature meant, 


hen this mixt thing into the world ſhe ſent, 
very wile, yet ſo impertinent : 

ne that knows every thing that God thought fit, 
ould be an aſs through choice, not want of wit ; 
hoſe foppery, without the help of ſenſe, 
ould ne'er have roſe to ſuch an excellence: 
ture 's as lame in making a true ſop. 
a philoſopher; the very top 22 
Vor, XV. 3 | And 
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A woman: ſo diftinguiſh'd' from the reſt, | 4 


And Betty Morris had her city Cokes. 
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And dignity of folly we attain: WG F 
By ſtudious ſearch and labour. of the brain, Je 


By obſervation, counſel, and deep thought: 
God never made a coxcomb worth a» groat ; 

We owe that name to induſtry and. arts: 

An eminent: fool: muſt be a fool of: parts, 

And ſuch a one was ſhe, - who had tumid' o'er: 
As many books as men, lov'd much, read more, 
Had a diſcerning: wit; to her was known 

Every one's fault, or merit, but her: own, 

All the good qualities titat ever bleſt 


Except diſcretion only, ſhe poſſeſt. 

But now, non cher, dear Pug, ſhe ories, adieu;; 

And the diſcourſe broke off does thus renew: 
You ſmile to fee me, who the world perchance 

Miſtakes to have ſome wit, ſo far advance 

The intereſt of fools, that I approve 

Their merit more than men of wit in love; 

But in our ſex too many proofs there are 

Of ſuch whom wits undo, and fools repair. 

This, im my time, was fo-obſery'd a-rule, 

Hardly a wench in town but had her fool; 

The meaneſt common flut, who long was grown 

The jeſt and ſcorn of every pit buffoon, 

Had yet left charms enough to hate ſubdued 

Some fop or other, fond to be thought lewd, 

Foſter could make an Iriſh lord a Nokes, 


A 
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WA woman's. ne'ex ſo ruin'd, but ſhe can 

WÞc {ill reveng'd on her undoer, man: 

ow loſt ſoe'er, ſhe'll find ſome lover more. 

WW lewd abandon'd fool than ſhe a whore. 

hat wretched thing Corinna, who has run 

Through all the ſeveral ways. of being undone : 
'0zen'd at firſt by love, and living then 

Wy turning. the too-dear-bought cheat on men: 

$ ay were the hours, and. wing'd with joy they, flew, 
Vhen firſt the town her early beauties knew; 

%ourted, admir'd, and lov/d, with preſents fed, 
outh in her looks, and pleaſure in her bed; 

ill fate, or her ill angel, thought it fit 

Lo make her doat upon a man of wit; 

Who found 't was dull to love above a day, 

Bade his ill-natur'd. jeſt, and went away. 

ww ſcorn'd of all, forſaken and oppreſt, 

bels a nemento mari to the reſt: 

i Diſcas d, decay'd, to take up half a crown 

lust mortgage her long ſcarf and mantua gown ;, 
Cor creature, wha, unheard-of, as a fly 

n {ume dark hole mult all the winter lie, 

und want and dirt endure a whole halt-year, 

lar tor one month the tawdry may appear. 8 
n Eaſter- term ſhe gets her a new gown ; 
hen my young maſter's worſhip comes to town, 
rom pedagogue and mother juſt ſet free, 

he heir and hopes of a, great family; 

bo Www with ſtrong beer and beef the country rules, 
And ever ſince the Conqueſt have been fools ; 

D z And 
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And now, with careful proſpect to maintain 

'This character, left crofling of the ſtrain 

Should mend the booby breed, his friends provide 
A couſin of his own to be his bride : 

And thus ſet out 
With an eſtate, no wit, and a young wife, 

The ſolid comforts of a coxcomb's life, 

Dunghill and peaſe forſook, he comes town, 
'Turns ſpark, learns to be lewd, and is undone ; 
Nothing ſuits worſe with vice than want of ſenſe, 
Fools are ſtill wicked at their own expence. 

This o'er-grown ſchool-boy loſt Corinna wins; 
At the firſt daſh to make an aſs begins: 

Pretends to like a man that has not known 

Tae vanities or vices of the town ; 

Freſh is the youth, and faithful in his love, 
Eager of joys which he does ſeldom prove; 
Healthful and ſtrong, he does no pains endure 
But what the fair-one he adores can cure ; 
Grateful for favours, does the ſex eſteem, 

And libels none for being kind to him; 

'Then of the lewdneſs of the town complains, 
Rails at the wits and atheiſts, and maintains 

*Tis better than good ſenſe, than power or wealth, 
'To have a blood untainted, youth, and health. 
The unbred puppy, who had never ſeen 

A creature look ſo gay, or talk ſo fine, 

Believes, then falls in love, and then in debt ; 
Mortgages all, ev'n to the ancient ſeat, 


— 
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WT buy his miſtreſs a new houſe for life, 

: To give her plate and jewels, robs his wife; 
nd when to th' height of fondneſs he is grown, 
Tis time to poiſon him, and all 's her own: 
WThus meeting in her common arms his fate, 


His own dull lawful progeny he ſtarves. 
Mature (that never made a thing in vain, 

3 Put does cach inſe& to ſome end ordain) 
Wiſely provokes kind keeping fools, no doubt, 
4 To patch up vices men of wit wear out. 


till mixt with follies of impertinence. 
hut now tis time I ſhould ſome pity ſhow 
: o Cloe, fince I cannot chooſe but know, 
E: Readers muſt reap what dulleſt writers ſow. 
Ay the next poſt I will ſuch ſtories tell, 

WAs, join'd to theſe, ſhall to a volume ſwell ; 
Ns true as heaven, more infamous than hell. 
Hut you are tir'd, and ſo am I. Farewell. 


. 
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Thus ſhe ran on two hours, ſome grains of ſenſe 


AN 
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AN EPISTOLARY ESSAY 


From Lord RocuzsTxRr to Lord MuLcrays, 


UPON 


THEIR MUTUAL POEMS, 


EAR friend, 1 hear this town: dads fo about BY In 


In ſaucy cenſurers, that faults are found 
With what of late we, in poetie rage 
Beſtowing, threw away on the dull age. 
But (howſoe'er envy their ſpleen may raiſe, 
To rob my brows of the deſerved bays) 
Their thanks, at leaft, T merit ; ſince through me 
They are partakers of your poetry. 
And this is all 1 'll fay in my defence, 
T' obtain one line of your well-worded ſenſe, 


1 'I be content t' have writ the Britiſn Prince.” 


I'm none of thoſe who think themſelves inſpir'd, 
Nor write with the vain hope to be admir'd ; 
But from a rule I have (upon long trial) 
T' avoid with care all ſort of ſelf-denial. 
Which way ſoe'er defire and fancy lead, 
(Contemning fame) that path I boldly tread : 
And if expoſing what I take for wit, 
| To my dear ſelf a pleaſure I beget, 
No matter though the cenſuring critics fret. 
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Theſe whom my Muſe diſpleaſes are at ſtrife, 7 
With equal ſpleen, againſt my courſe of life; a 
The leaſt delight of which-I Il not forego, 1 
For all the flattering praiſe man can beſtow. 

If I defign'd to pleaſe, the way were then 

Jo mend my manners, rather than my pen: 


The firſt 's unnatural, therefore unfit; | . 
And for the ſecond I deſpair of it, | 
Since grace is not ſo hard to get as wit: | 


Perhaps ill verſes ought to be confin'd, 

In mere good breeding, like unſavoury wind. 
Were reading forc'd, I ſhould be apt to think, 
Men might no more write ſcurvily than ſtink. 

& 1 '!] own that you write better than I do, 

hut I have as much need to write as you. | 
W In all I write, ſhould ſenſe, and wit, and rhyme, 
Fail me at once, yer ſomething ſo ſublune 

Shall ſtamp my.poem, that the world may ſee, 

lt could have been produc'd by none but me. 
And that 's my end; for man can wiſh no more 
Than ſo to write, as none e' er writ before; 

Let why am. I no poet of the times ? 

5 I have alluſions, ſimiles, and rhymes, 

; And wit; or elfe 'tis hard that I alone, 

= Ot the whole race of mankind, ſhould have none. 
WT Uncqually the partial hand of heaven 

5 Has all but this one only bleſſing given. 

he world appears like a great family, | 
Vuoſe lord, oppreſs d with pride and poverty, 1 
| £403 (That 
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(That to a few great bounty he may ſhow) 

Is fain to ſtarve the numerous train below. 

Juſt ſo ſeems Providence, as poor and vain, 
Keeping more creatures than it can maintain : 
Here *tis profuſe, and there it meanly faves, 
And for one prince, it makes ten thouſand ſlaves. 
In wit alone t has been magnificent, 

Of which ſo juſt a ſhare to each is ſent, 

'That the moſt avaricious are content. 

For none e'er thought (the due diviſion 's ſuch) 
His own too little, or his friend's too much. 

Yet moi men ſhew, or find, great want of wit, 
Writing themſelves, or judging what is writ. 
But I, who am of ſprightly vigour full, 

Look on mankind as envious and dull. 

Born to myſelf, I like myſelf alone, y 
And muſt conclude my judgment good, or none: 
For could my ſenſe be naught, how ſhould I know 
Whether another man's were good or no? 
Thus I zeſoive of my own poetry, 

That *tis the beſt ; and there 's a fame for me. 
If then I'm happy, what does it advance, 
Whether to merit due, or arrogance ? 

Oh, but the world will take offence hereby ! 
Why: then the world ſhall ſuffer for 't, not I, 
Did e'er this ſaucy world and I agree, | 
To let it have its beaſtly will on me? 

Why ſhould my proftituted ſenſe be draun, 
To every rule their muſty cuſtoms ſpawn ? 


* 


55 

; t calls the courtier knave, the plain-man rude, 
laughty the grave, and the delightful lewd, 
mpertinent the briſk, moroſe the ſad, 

Mean the familiar, the reſerv'd-one mad. 
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hut men may cenſure you; *tis two to one, 

; Vhene'er they cenſure, they Il be in the wrong. 

WT here 's not a thing on earth, that I can name, 
6) fooliſh, and ſo falſe, as common fame. 


; Poor helpleſs woman is not favour'd more, 
Phe 's a fly hypocrite, or public whore. 

Then who the devil would give this—to be free 
From th' innocent reproach of infamy ? 

rheſe things conſider d, make me (in deſpight 
W idle rumour) keep at home and write. 


N TRIAL or Tae POETS For THE BATS . 


In Imitation of a SAT YR in BOILE AU. 
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N INCE the ſons of the Muſes grew numerous and 
: loud, 

For th' appeaſing ſo factious and clamorous a croud, 
Apollo thought fit, in ſo weighty a cauſe, 

' eſtabliſh a government, leader, and laws. 

he hopes of the bays, at the ſummoning call, 

Had drawn them together, the Devil and all; 


See © The Seſſion of the Poets,” in the State N 
£ vol. I. and „ The Election of the Poet Laureat, 1719, 
_ Sheietd Duke of Buckingham's Works. 
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All thronging and liſtening, they gap'd for the bleſſing, 


No preſbyter ſermon had 'more crowding and ra. | - 
In the head of the gang, John Dryden appear'd, By 
That ancient grave wit.ſo long lov'd and fear'd, Bu 
But Apollo had heard a ſtory in town, : Co 
Of his quitting the Muſes, to wear the black gown; Bu 
And ſo gave him leave now his poetry 's done, 1 

To let him turn prieſt ſince R is turn'd nun. BY 
This reverend author was no ſooner ſet by, N 


But Apollo had got gentle George * in his eye, pe 
And frankly confeſs'd, of all men that writ, 5 
There 's none had more fancy, ſenſe, judgement, ad 
wit: 

But in th' crying fin, idleneſs, he was ſo harden'd, 
That his long ſeven years ſilence was not to be pardon'l, 
W y + was the next man ſhew'd his face, 

But Apollo e'en thought him too good for the place; 
No gentleman writer that office ſhould bear, 


But a trader in wit the laurel ſhould wear, 


As none but a Cit—e'er. makes a Lord-Mayor. 

Next into the crowd, Tom Shadwell does wallow, 
And ſwears by his guts, his paunch, and his tallow, 
That 'tis he alone beſt pleaſes the age, 

Himſelf and his wife have ſupported the ſtage : 
Apollo, well pleas'd with ſo bonny a lad, 

T' oblige him, he told him, he ſhould be huge gat, 
Had he half ſo much wit, as he fancy'd he had. 


sir George Etherege. + Mr. Wycherley. 
Nat 
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Nat Lee ſtepp'd in next, in hopes of a prize, 
Apollo remember'd he had hit once in thrice ; 
By the rubies in 's face, he could not deny, 
But he had as much wit as wine could ſupply ; 
W Confeſs'd that indeed he had a muſical note, 
hut ſometimes ſtrain'd ſo hard that he rattled in 
| throat; 
vet owning he had ſenſe, t' encourage him for *t, 
He made him his Ovid in Auguſtus's court. 
Poor Settle, his trial was the next came about, 
W He brought him an Ibrahim with the preface torn out, 
and And humbly deſir'd he might give no offence ; 
D—n him, cries Shadwell, he cannot write ſenſe : 
And Bancks, cry'd Newport, I hate that dull rogue; 
oo Apollo, conſidering he was not in vogue, 

would not truſt his dear bays with ſo modeſt a fool, 
And bid the great boy be ſent back to ſchool. 

= Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell's dear Zany, 
And ſwears, for heroics, he writes beſt of any: 

Don Carlos his pockets ſo amply had fill'd, 


That his mange was quite cur'd, and his lice were all 


kilFd ; 

Anababaluthu put in tor a ſhare, 

And little Tom Eſſence's author was there: 
| & But-Apollo had ſeen his face on the ſtage, — * 

And prudently did not think fit to engage | 

The ſcum of a play-houſe, for the prop of an age. 
In the numerous crowd that encompaſs'd him round, 
Little ſtarch'd Johnny Crown at his elbow he found; 
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And to perfect his bliſs in poetical rapture, 
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His cravat-ſtring new iron'd, he gently did ſtretch 
His Iily-white hand out, the laurel to reach. 
Alledging that he had moſt right to the bays, 

For writing romances, and ſh-ting of plays: 
Apollo roſe up, and gravely confels'd, 

Of all men that writ, his talent was beſt ; 

For ſince pain and diſhonour man's life only damn, 
The greateſt felicity mankind can claim, 

Is to want ſenſe of ſmart, and be paſt ſenſe of 


ſhame; 


He bid him be dull to the end of the chapter. 

The poeteſs Afra next ſhew'd her ſweet face, 

And ſwore by her poetry, and her black ace, 

The laurel by a double right was her own, 

For the plays ſhe had writ, and the conqueſts ſhe had 
won. | 

Apollo acknowledg'd 't was hard to deny her, 

Yet, to deal frankly and ingenuouſly by her, 

He told her, were conqueſts and charms her pretence, 

She ought to have pleaded a dozen years ſince. 

Nor cculd D' Urfey forbear for the laurel to ſtickle, 


Proteſting that he had the honour to tickle 

Th' ears of the town, with his dear madam Fickle. 
With other pretenders, whoſe names I *d rehearſe, 
But that they 're too long to ſtand in my verſe : 
Apollo, quite tir'd with their tedious harangue, 

At laſt found Tom Betterton's face in the gang, 


For, ſince poets without the kind players may hang, 
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y his one ſacred light he ſolemnly ſwore, 

hat in ſearch of a laureat, he 'd look out no more, 
neral murmur ran quite through the hall, 

o think that the bays to an actor ſhould fall; 

= Nom told them, to put his deſert to the teſt, 

5 That he had Ma1D plays as well as the beſt, 

And was the great'ſt wonder the age ever bore, 

1 Of all the play- ſcribblers that e' er writ before, 

by His wit had moſt worth, and mode! in 't, 

1 For he had writ plays, yet ne'er came in print. 


A r 


AGAINST MANK IND. 


is \ \ TERE I, who to my coſt already am 
| One of thoſe ſtrange prodigious creatures man, 


What ſort of fleſh and blood I pleas'd to wear, 
Ia be a dog, a monkey, or a bear, 

Or any thing, but that vain animal, 

Who is ſo proud of being rational. 

The ſenſes are too groſs, and he *ll contrive 

A ſixth, to contradict the other five; 

And, before certain inſtinct, will prefer 

Reaſon, which fifty times for one does err. 


: A ſpirit free, to chooſe for my own ſhare, ' 


& Reaſon, an ignis futnus of the mind, 


SE Which leaves the light of nature, ſenſe, behind: 
: P athleſs 
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Pride: drew him in, as cheats their bubbles catch, 


And ever fatal to admiring fools. 
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Pathleſs and dangerous. wandering ways it takes, 

Through error's fenny bogs, and thorny brakes; 

Whilſt the miſguided follower, climbs with pain. 

Mountains of whimfies, heapt in his own brain: 

Stumbling from thought to thought, falls headlong 
down 

Into Doubt's boundleſs. ſea, where like to drown 

Books bear him up a while, and make him try 

To ſwim with bladders of philoſophy ;, 

In hopes {till to o' ertake the ſkipping light, 

The vapour dances in his dazzled fight, 

Till, ſpent, it leaves him to eternal night. 

Then Old Age and Experience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to Death, and make kim underſtand, 

After a ſearch ſo painful and fo long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong. 

Huddled in dirt, this reaſoning engine lies, 

Who was fo proud, ſo witty, and to wiſe : 


And made him venture to be made a wreteh : 

His wiſdom did his happineſs. deſtroy, 

Aiming to know the world he ſhould enjoy: 

And wit was his vain frivolous pretence, 

Ot pleating others av his own expence ; 

For wits are treated juit like common whores, 

Firſt they 're enjay'd, and then kick'd out of doors: 
The pleaſure paſt, a threatening doubt remains, 
That frights th* enjoyer with ſucceeding pains, 
Women, and men of wit, are ene tools, 
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Pleaſure 
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is not that they are lov'd, but fortunate; 
And therefore what they fear, at heart they hate. 
gut now, methinks, ſome formal band and beard 
one Takes me to talk:: come on, Sir, L 'm prepar'd. 
Then, by your favour, any thing that 's writ, 
Againſt this gibing, gingling knack, call'd Wit, 
likes me abundantly ;. but you l take care, 
Upon this point, not to be too ſevere ;; 
perhaps my Muſe were fitter for this part; 


pleaſure allures; and when the fops eſcape, 


For, I profeſs, I can be very ſmart 8 
On wit, which J abhor with all my heart. 
3 long to laſh it in ſome ſharp eſſay, 
hut your grand indiſcretion bids-me ſtay, 
And turns my tide of ink another way. 
What rage ferments in your degenerate mind, 
To make you rail at reaſon and-mankind-? 
Bleſt glorious man, to whom alone kind heaven 
An everlaſting ſoul bath freely given; 
Whom his great Maker took ſuch care to make, 
| That from himſelf he did the image take, 
And this fair frame in ſhining reaſon dreſt, 
To dignity: his nature above beaſt : 
Reaſon, by whoſe aſpiring influence, 
We take a flight beyond material ſenſe, 
Dive into mytteries, then ſoaring pierce 
The flaming limits of the univerſe, 
Search heaven and hell, find out what 's acted there, 
Aud give the world true grounds of hope and fear. 


Hold, 
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Hold, mighty man, I cry; all this we know T} 
From the pathetic pen of Ingelo, WW Tc 
From Patrick's Pilgrim, Sibb's Soliloquies, v. 
And 'tis this very reaſon I deſpiſe | Re 
This ſupernatural gift, that makes a mite bi 
Think he 's the image of the Infinite; H 
Comparing his ſhort life, void of all reſt, pe 
To the Eternal and the Ever-bleſt : - Hh 
This buſy puzzling ſtirrer up of doubt, 

That frames deep myſteries, then finds them out, 1 
Filling with frantic crowds of thinking fools, 1 
The reverend bedlams, colleges and ſchools, Th 
Borne on whoſe wings, each heavy ſot can pierce F 
The limits of the boundleſs univerſe. 1 
So charming ointments make an old witch fly, A 
And bear a crippled carcaſe through the ſky, ] 
*Tis this exalted power, whoſe buſineſs lies 

In nonſenſe and impoſſibilities: | 14 
This made a whimſical philoſopher, Þ 
Before the ſpacious world his tub prefer ; 1 
And we have many modern coxcombs, who. ] 
Retire to think, *cauſe they have nought to do. A 
But thoughts were given for actions“ government, [ 
Where action ceaſes, thought 's impertinent. = \ 
Our ſphere of action is life's happineſs, 4 


And he that thinks beyond, thinks like an aſs, 
Thus whilſt againſt falſe reaſoning I inveigh, 
] own right reaſon, which I would obey ; 
That reaſon, which diſtinguiſhes by ſenſe, 
And gives us rules of good and ill from thence; 
That 
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That bounds deſires with a reforming will, 

Jo keep them more in vigour, not to kill? 
Your reaſon hinders, mine helps to enjoy, 
Renewing appetites, yours would deſtroy. 

My reaſon is my friend, yours is a cheat; 

Hunger calls out, my reaſon bids me eat; 
perrerſely yours, your appetite does. mock; \ | 
W This aſks for food; that anſwers, what 's a clock? 

This plain diſtintion, Sir, your doubt ſecures; 
*Tis not true reaſon I deſpiſe, but yours. N 
Thus I think reaſon righted: but for man, 
Ill ne'er recant, defend him if you, can. 
For all his pride, and his philoſophy, 
"Tis evident beaſts are, in their degree, pd 
As wiſe at leaſt, and better far than ge. 
Thoſe creatures are the wiſeſt, who attain, 7 
By ſureſt means, the ends at which they aim. 

If therefore Jowler finds, and kills his hare, 

Better, than Meres ſupplies committee-chair ; 

Though one 's a ſtateſman, th' other but a hound, 

Jowler 1n juſtice will be wiſer found. 

You {ce how far man's wiſdom here extends: 2 

Look next if human nature makes amends ; 


. 
— _ 


„ 


Whole principles are moſt generous and juſt; 0 
And to whoſe morals you would ſooner truſt: 
Be judge yourſelf, I II bring it to the teſt, . 


Which is the baſeſt creature, man or beaſt: 
Birds feed on birds, beaſts on each other prey, 
But lavage man alone does man betray. | g 
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Preſt by neceſſity, they kill for food; 

Man undoes man, to do himſelf no good : 
With teeth and claws by nature arm'd, they-hunt 
Nature's allowance, to ſupply their want. 
But man, with ſmiles, embraces, friendſhips, pril, 
Inhumanly his fellow's life betrays ; 

With voluntary pains works his diſtrefs; 

Not through neceſſity, but wantonneſs. 

For hunger or for love, they bite or tear, 
Whilſt wretched man js ſtill in arms for fear: 
For fear he arms, and is of arms afraid, 
From fear to fear ſucceſſively betray'd : 

Baſe fear, the ſource whence his baſe paſſions came, 
His boaſted honour, and his dear-bought fame: 
The luſt of power, to which he's ſuch a ſlave, 
And for the which alone he dares be brave ; 
To which his various projects are deſign'd, 
Which makes him generous, affable, and kind ; 
For which he takes ſuch pains to be thought wiſe, 
And ſcrews his actions in a forc'd diſguiſe 
Leads a moſt tedious life, in miſery, 
Under laborious, mean hypocriſy. 

Look to the bottom of his vaſt deſign, 
Wherein man's wiſdom, power, and glory join; 
The good he acts, the- ill he does endure, 
»Tis all from fear, to make himſelf ſecure, 
Merely for ſafety, after fame they thirſt; 
For all men would be cowards if they durſt: 
And honeſty 's againſt all common ſenſe ; 
Men muſt be knaves ; *tis in their own defence, 


Nandi 
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Mankind 's diſhoneſt ; if you think it fair, 

0 Among known cheats, to play upon the ſquare, 
vou 'll be undone 

Nor can weak truth your reputation ſave; 


The knaves will all agree to call you knave. 
Wrong'd ſhall he live, inſulted o'er, oppreſt, 
Who dares be leſs a villain than the reſt. 

7 Thus here you ſee what human nature craves, 
Moſt men are cowards, all men ſhould be knaves. 
? The difference lies, as far as I can ſee, 

Not in the thing itſelf, but the degree; 

; And all the ſubject- matter of debate, 

N = only who 's a knave of the firſt rate. 
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AL this with indignation have I hurl'd, 
At the pretending part of the proud world, 

: Who, ſwoln with ſelfiſh vanity, deviſe | 

; Falſe freedoms, holy cheats, and formal lyes, } 
Nover their fellow-ſlaves to tyrannize. 

hut if in court ſo juſt a man there be, 

be (In court a juſt man, yet unknown to me) 

& Who does his needful flattery direct, 

Not to oppreſs and ruin, but protect; 

ince flattery, which way ſoever laid, 

s ſtill a tax on that unhappy trade; 

I ſo upright a ſtateſman you can find, 

Whoſe pallions bend to his unbias'd mind; 

E 2 Who 
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Who does his arts and policies apply, 
To raiſe his country, not his family. 

Is there a mortal who on God relies? 
Whoſe life his faith and doctrine juſtifies ? 
Not one blown up with vain aſpiring pride, 
Who, for reproof of fins, does man deride : 
Whoſe envious heart with ſaucy eloquence, 
Dares chide at kings, and rail at men of ſenſe: 
Who in his talking vents more peeviſh lyes, 
More bitter railings, ſcandals, calumnies, 
Than at a gofliping are thrown about, 
When the good wives drink free, and then fall out, 
None of the ſenſual tribe, whoſe talents lie 
In avarice, pride, in floth, and gluttony ; 
Who hunt preferment, but abhor good lives, 
Whoſe luſt exalted to that height arrives; 
They act adultery with their own wives; 
And, ere a ſcore of years completed be, 
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Can from the lofty ſtage of honour ſee, 4% 
Half a large pariſh their own progeny. 

Nor doating who would be ador'd, | 
For domineering at the council-board, —_— ET 


A greater fop, in buſineſs at fourſcore, 
Fonder of ſerious toys, affected more, 
Than the gay glittering fool at twenty proves, 
With all his noiſe, his tawdry cloaths, and loves. 
But a meck humble man of modeſt ſenſe, | 
Who, preaching peace, does practiſe continence; 
Whole pious life 's a proof he does believe 
Myſterious truths, which no man can conceive. 
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WF upon earth there dwell ſuch godlike men, 

u here recant my paradox to them; 

WA dore thoſe ſhrines of virtue, homage pay, 
and, with the thinking world, their laws obey. 
Af eh there are, yet grant me this at leaſt, 


. an differs more from man, than man from beaſt. 
N 

5 
* 


THE MAIME D DEBAUCHEE. 


I. 
S ſome brave admiral, in former war 
Depriv'd of force, but preſt with courage ſtin, 
Two rival fleets appearing from afar, 
Crawls to the top of an adjacent hill: 


II. 
From whence (with thoughts full of concern) he views 
WB The wiſe and daring conduct of the fight: 
And each bold action to his mind renews 
= His preſent glory and his paſt delight. 
i I. 
From his fierce eyes flaſhes of rage he throws, 
As from black clouds when lightning. breaks ws 0 
Tranſported thinks himſelf amidſt his foes, 
And abſent, yet enjoys the bloody day. 
IV. 
So when my days of impotence approach, 
And I 'm by wine and love's unlucky chance, 
Driven from the pleaſing billows-of debauch, 
| On the dull ſhore of lazy temperauce ;. 
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Wich tales like theſe I will ſuch heat inſpire, 
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V. 

My pains at laſt ſome reſpite ſhall afford, 

While I behold the battles you maintain; 
When fleets of glaſſes ſail around the board, 

From whoſe broadſides vollies of wit ſhall rain, 

VI. | 

Nor ſhall the ſight of honourable ſcars, 

Which my too forward valour did procure, 
Frighten new-liſted ſoldiers from the wars ; 

Paſt joys have more than paid what I endure, 

| VII. 

Should ſome brave youth (worth being drunk) prove nice, 

And from his fair inviter meanly ſhrink, 
*Twould pleaſe the ghoſt of my departed vice, 

If, at my council, he repent and drink. 
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E. 

| VIII. u 

Or ſhould ſome cold-complexion'd ſot forbid, T 
With his dull morals, our night's briſk alarms; 1 

I 'I fire his blood, by telling what I did | 

When I was ſtrong, and able to bear arms. HB 

IX. Bf 


I II tell of whores attack'd their lords at home, 
Bawds quarters beaten up, and fortreſs won; 
Windows demoliſh'd, watches overcome, 
And handſome ills by my contrivance done. 


X. 


As to important miſchief ſhall incline ; 
I *Il make him long ſome ancient church to fire, 


And fear no lewdneſs they re call'd to by wine. 
XI. Thus 
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XI. 

© Thus ſtateſman- like I 'Il ſaucily impoſe, 
And, ſafe from danger, valiantly adviſe; 
E Shelter'd in impotence urge you to blows, 


And, being good for nothing elſe, be wiſe. 


UPON NOTHIN G. 


5 
2 
I. 


. OTHING! thou elder brother ev'n to ſhade, 

8 That hadſt a being ere the world was made, 

And (well fixt) art alone of ending not afraid. 

| II. 

Ere Time and Place were, Time and Place were not, 

5 When primitive Nothing Something ſtraight begot, 

Then all proceeded from the great united What. 
III. 

; Something, the general attribute of all, 

Serer'd from thee, its ſole original, 

Into thy boundleſs ſelf muſt undiſtinguiſh'd fall. 

8 | IV. 

vet ſomething did thy mighty power command, 

And from thy fruitful emptineſs's hand, 

Bnatch'd men, beaſts, birds, fire, air, and land. 

| V. 

Matter, the wicked'ſt offspring of thy race, 

by Form aſſiſted, flew from thy embrace, 
And rebel light obſcur'd thy reverend duſky face. 
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Falls: +: 

With Form and Matter, Time and Place did j join; 
Body, thy foe, with thee did leagues combine, 

To ſpoil 85 peaceful realm, and ruin all thy line, 


VII. 
But turn- coat Time aſſiſts the foe in vain, 
And, brib'd by thee, aſſiſts thy ſhort-liv'd reign, 
And to thy hungry womb drives back thy ſlaves again, 


VIII. 

Though myſteries are barr'd from laic eyes, 
And the divine alone, with warrant, pries 
Into chy boſom, where the truth in private lies: 

IX. 
Yet this of thee the wiſe may freely ſay, 
Thou from the virtuous nothing tak'ſt away, 
And to be part with thee the wicked wiſely pray, 


X. 

Great Negative! how vainly would the wiſe 
Enquire, define, diſtinguiſh, teach, deviſe ? 
Didſt thon not ſtand to point their dull philoſophies. 

| XI. 
1s, or is not, the two great ends of Fate, 
And, true or falſe, the ſubject of debate, 
That perfect or deſtroy the vaſt deſigns of Fate; 

XII. 


When they have rack'd the politician's breaſt, 
Within thy. boſom moſt ſecurely reſt, 


And, when reduc'd to thee, are leaſt unſafe and bel. 


XIII. hn 
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XIII. 

But Nothing, why does Something ſtill permit, 

That facred monarchs ſhould at council fit, + 

Vith perſons highly thought at beſt for nothing fit ? 
XIV. 

hilt weighty Something modeſtly abſtajns 

From princes* coffers, and from ſtateſmens* brains, . 

and nothing there like ſtately Nothing reigns, 
XV. 

Nothing, who dwell'ſt with fools in grave diſguiſe, 

Wor whom they reverend ſhapes and forms deviſe, 


aun ſleeves, and furs, and gowns, when they like thee 
look wiſe, 


d 


© XVI. 

Wrench truth, Dutch proweſs, Britiſh policy, 

Hibernian learning, Scotch civility, 

Wpaniards' diſpatch, Danes“ wit, are mainly ſeen in thee. 
XVII. 

he great man's gratitude to his beſt friend, 

Fings' promiſes, whores* vows, towards thee they bend, 

low ſwiftly into thee, and in thee ever end. 
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| SOME LINES IN LUCRETIUS, 


4: HE Gods, by right of nature, muſt poſſeſs 
An everlaſting age of perfect peace; 

Far off remov'd from us and our affairs, 

Neither approach'd by dangers or by cares; 
Rich in themſelves, to whom we cannot add ; 
Not pleas'd by good deeds, nor provok'd by bad. 


| The latter End of the CHORUS of the Second 
| Act of SENECA's TROAS, Tranſlated. 


1 Death nothing is, and nothing Death, 
The utmoſt limits of a gaſp of breath. 

Let the ambitious zealot lay aſide 

His hope of heaven (whoſe faith is but his pride) ; 
Let flaviſh ſouls lay by their fear, 

Nor be concern'd which way,' or where, 

After this life they ſhall be hurl'd : 

Dead, we become the lumber of the world, 

And to that maſs of matter ſhall be ſwept 

Where things deſtroy'd with things unborn are kept; 
Devouring Time ſwallows us whole, 


Impartial Neath confounds body and ſoul. 
| For 
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For hell, and the foul fiend that rules 
The everlaſting fiery gaols, 
Devis'd by rogues, dreaded by fools, | 
wich his grim griſly dog that keeps the door, 
Are ſenſeleſs ſtories, idles tales, 
* WE Dreams, whimſies, and no more. 


© TO HIS SACRED MAJESTY, 
| ON HIS 
RESTORATION in TAT Yrar 1660. 


| IRTUE's triumphant ſhrine! who doſt engage 

At once three kingdoms in a pilgrimage : 

| Which in extatic duty ſtrive to come 

Out of themſelves, as well as from their home; 

Whilſt England grows one camp, and London is 

© Itſelf the nation, not metropolis, 

And loyal Kent renews her arts again, 

E Fencing her ways with moving groves of men; 

Forgive this diſtant homage, which does meet 
Vour bleſt approach on ſedentary feet; 

And though my youth, not patient yet to bear 

| The weight of arms, denies me to appear 

In ſteel before you; yet, great Sir, approve 

My manly wiſhes, and more vigorous love; 

in whom a cold reſpect were treaſon to 

A ſather's aſhes, greater than to you; 

| Whoſe one ambition 't is for to be known, 

| By daring Loyalty, your Wilmot's ſon. 
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Bcheld your noble Glouceſter's obſequies : 
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„„ 2k 
SACRED MAJESTY THE QUEEN-MOTHER, 


ON THE 


DEATH or MARY, Pzincess of ORAN . 


ESPITE, great queen, your juſt and haſty fear; 
There 's no infection lodges in our tears. 
Though our unhappy air be arm'd with death, 
Yet ſighs have an untainted guiltleſs breath. 
Oh! ſtay a while, and teach your equal ſkill . 
To underſtand, and to ſupport our ill. 
You that in mighty wrongs an age have ſpent, 
And ſeem to have out-hv'd ev'n baniſhment: 
Whom traiterous miſchief ſought its earlieſt prey, 
When to moſt ſacred blood it made its. way ;. 
And did thereby its black deſign impart, 
To take his head, that wounded firſt his heart: 
You that unmoy'd great Charles's ruin ſtood, 
When three great nations ſunk beneath the load ; 
Then a young daughter loſt, yet balſam found 
To ſtanch that new and freſhly-bleeding wound; 
And, after this, with fixt and ſteady eyes 


e rr 


And then ſuſtain'd the royal Princeſs' fall; 
Vou only can lament her funeral. 
But you will hence remove, and leave behind 


Our ſad complaints loſt in the empty wind; 
Thole 


| While ſickneſs, from whoſe rage you poſt away, 
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Thoſe winds that bid you ſtay, and loudly roar 
Deſtruction, and drive back to the firm ſhore ;, 
Shipwreck to ſafety, and the envy fly 

Of ſharing in this ſcene of tragedy : 


Relents, and only now contrives your ſtay ; 
The lately fatal and infectious ill 


Courts the fair princeſs, and forgets to kill: 


In vain on fevers curſes we diſpenſe, 
And vent our paſſion's angry eloquence : 
In vain we blaſt the miniſters of Fate, 
And the forlorn phyſicians imprecate ; 


| Say they to death new poiſons add and fire, 


Murder ſecurely for reward and hire ; 

Arts baſiliſks, that kill whome'er they ſee, 

And truly write bills of mortality, 

Who, leſt the bleeding corpſe ſhould them betray, 
Firſt drain thoſe vital ſpeaking ſtreams away. 

And will you, by your flight, take part with theſe ? 
Become yourſelf a third and new diſeaſe ? 


If they have caus'd our loſs, then ſo have you, 
Who take yourſelf and the fair princeſs too: 


For we, depriv'd, an equal damage have 

When France doth raviſh hence, as when the grave: 
But that your choice th* unkindneſs doth improve, 
And dereliction adds to your remove. 


Roc HESTER, of Wadham College. 
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Ab D'S J- © 


That 't is ſtill better to be pleas'd than not ;” 
And therefore never their own torment plot, 
While the malicious Critics ſtill agree 
To loath each play they come and pay to ſee. 
'The firſt know *tis a meaner part of ſenſe 
To find a fault, than taſte an excellence : 
Therefore they praiſe, and ſtrive to like, while theſe 
Are dully vain of being hard to pleaſe. 
Poets and women have an equal right | 


OME few, from wit, have this true maxim 0 


To hate the dull, who, dead to all delight, 

Feel pain alone, and have no joy but ſpight. 

*T was impotence did firſt this vice begin; 

Fools cenſure wit, as old men rail at ſin: 

Who envy pleaſure which they cannot taſte, 

And, good for nothing, would be wiſe at laſt, 
Since therefore to the women it appears, | 


That all the enemies of wir are theirs, 
Our poet the dull herd no longer fears. 
| Whate'er his fate may prove, 'twill be his pride 
[ To ſtand or fall with beauty on his fide. * 


Au 
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A NAS ⏑ U O 


TO THE 
L 
n 


| © Tenth Satire of the Firſt Book of Horace. 


\ ELL, Sir, 't is granted; I ſaid Dryden's rhymes 
Were ſtolen, unequal, nay dull many times : 
| What fooliſh patron is there found of his, 
- So blindly partial to deny me this? 
gut that his plays, embroider'd up and down 1 
Wich wit and learning, juſtly pleas'd the town, 
In the ſame paper I as freely own. 
| ; Yet, having this allow'd, the heavy maſs 
That ſtuffs up his looſe volumes, muſt not paſs ; 
For by that rule I might as well admit 
| Crown's tedious ſcenes for poetry and wit. 
Tis therefore not enough, when your falſe ſenſe, 
Hits the falſe judgment of an audience 
Of clapping fools aſſembling, a vaſt crowd, 
| Till the throng'd playhouſe crack'd with the dull load; 
Though ev'n that talent merits, in ſome ſort, 
That can divert the rabble and the court, 
Which blundering Settle never could obtain, 
And puzzling Otway labours at in vain : 
But within due proportion circumſcribe 
Whate'er you write, that with a flowing tide 
1 The ſtyle may riſe, yet in its riſe forbear 
With uſeleſs words t' oppreſs the weary d ear. 
Here 
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Here be your language lofty, there more light, 
Your chetoric with your poetry unite. 
For elegance ſake, ſometimes allay the force 
Of epithets, *twill ſoften the diſcourſe : 
A jeſt in ſcorn points out and hits the thing 
More home, than the remoteſt ſatire's ſting, 
Shakeſpeare and Jonſon did in this excel, 
And might herein be imitated well, 
Whom retin'd Etherege copies not at all, 
But is himſelf a ſheer original. 
Nor that ſlow drudge in ſwift Pindaric ſtrains, 
Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 
And rides a jaded Muſe, whipt, with looſe reins, 
When Lee makes temperate Scipio fret and rave, 
And Hannibal a whining amorous ſlave, . 
J laugh, and wiſh the hot-brain'd fuſtian fool 
In Buſby's hands, to be well laſh'd at ſchool. 
Of all our modern wits, none ſeem to me 
Once to have touch'd upon true comedy, 
But haſty Shadwell, and ſlow Wycherley. 
Shadwell's unfiniſh'd works do yet 1mpart 
Great proofs of force of nature, none of art; 
With juſt bold ſtrokes he daſhes here and there, 
Showing great maſtery with little care, 
Scorning. to varniſh his good touches o'er, 
'To make the, tools and women praiſe them more. 
But Wycherley earns hard whate'er he gains, 
He wants no judgment, and he ſpares no pains : 
He frequently excels, and, at the leaſt, 
Makes fewer faults than any of the reſt, 


Waller 


Wa 


uler, 
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Waller, by Nature for the Bays deſign'd, 
With force and fire, and fancy unconfin'd, 

Jn panegyric does excel mankind. 

He beſt can turn, enforce, and ſoften things, 
To praiſe great conquerors, and flatter kings. 


ror pointed ſatire I would Buckhurſt chooſe, 
The beſt good man, with the worlt-natur'd Muſe, 
For ſongs and verſes mannerly obſcene, 


That can ſtir Nature up by ſprings unſeen, 


And, without forcing bluſhes, warm the queen ; 


Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 

That can with a reſiſtleſs power impart 

The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart, 

Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, 
Betwixt declining virtue and deſire, 

Till the poor vanquiſh'd maid diſſolves away, 


In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day. 


Dryden in vain try'd this nice way of wit; 
For he, to be a tearing blade, thought fit 
To give the ladies a dry bawdy bob, 

And thus he got the name of Poet Squab. 


But, to be juſt, 't will to his praiſe be found, 


His excellencies more than faults abound : 
Nor dare I from his ſacred temples tear 

The laurel, which he beſt deſerves to wear. 
Put does not Dryden find even Jonſon dull? 
Beaumont and Fletcher uncorrect, and full 


Ot lewd lines, as he calls them ? Shakeſpeare's ſtyle 


§tiff and affected? To his own the while 
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Allowing all the juſtice that his pride 


And may not I have leave impartially 

To ſearch and cenſure Dryden's works, and try 
If thoſe groſs faults his choice pen doth commit 
Proceed from want of judgment, or of wit ? 
Or if his lumpiſn fancy does refuſe 

Spirit and grace to his looſe ſlattern Muſe ? 
Five hundred verſes every morning writ, 

Prove him no more a poet than a wit: | 
Such ſcribbling authors have been ſeen before 
Muſtapha, the Iſland Princeſs, forty more, | 
Were things perhaps compos'd in half an hour, 

To write what may ſecurely ſtand the teſt 

Of being well read over thrice at leaſt; 

Compare each phraſe, examine every line, - 
Weigh every word, and every thought refine ; 
Scorn all applauſe the vile rout can beſtow, 

And be content to pleaſe thoſe few who know. 
Canſt thou be ſuch a vain miſtaken thing, 

To wiſh thy works might make a play-houſe ring 
With the unthinking laughter and poor praiſe 

Of fops and ladies, factious for thy plays? 

Then ſend a cunning friend to learn thy doom 
From the ſhrewd judges in the drawing-room. 
I've no ambition on that idle ſcore, | 
But ſay with Betty Morice heretofore, 
When a court lady call'd ber Buckhurſt's“ whore; 


* The ſame probably who is celebrated by Lord Buckhutf 


(or Dorſct) in his Poems, See Gent. Mag. 1780, p. 2 Bad n 
ple 
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] pleaſe one man of wit, am proud on 't too, 

Let all the coxcombs dance to bed to you. 

Should I be troubled when the Purblind Knight, 1 
Who ſquints more in his judgment than his ſight, 
Picks filly faults, and cenſures what I write ? j 
Lor when the poor-fed poets of the town 

For ſcabs. and coach- room cry my verſes down? 

I loath the rabble ; 't is enough for me 

If Sedley, Shadwell, Shephard, Wycherley, | 
| Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurſt, Buckingham, 5 
And ſome few more, whom I omit to name, | 
Approve my ſenſe: I count their cenſure fame. 


Sir CAR SCROPE, who thought himſelf reflected on 


at the latter end of the preceding Poem, publi.hed 
a Poem * In Defence of Satire, which occaſtoned 
| the following Reply. 


To Sir CAR SCROPE, 


O rack and torture thy unmeaning brain, 
In Satire's praiſe, to a low untun'd ftrain, 
In thee was moſt impertinent and vain. 
| When in thy perſon we more clearly ſee 
| That ſatire's of divine authority, 
For God made one on man when he made thee ; 
To ſhew there were ſome men, as there are apes, 
ang d for meer ſport, who differ but in ſhapes ; 
eat | F 2 In 
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In thee are all theſe contradictions join'd, 
That make an aſs prodigious and refin'd. 
A lump deform'd and ſhapeleſs wert thou born, 
Begot in Love's deſpight and Nature's ſcorn ; 

And art grown up the moſt ungrateful wight, | 


Harſh to the ear, and hideous to the fight; 
Yet Love 's thy buſineſs, Beauty thy delight. 

Curſe on that filly hour that firſt inſpir'd 

Thy madneſs, to pretend to be admir'd ; 

To paint thy griſly face, to dance, to dreſs, 
And all thoſe aukward follies that expreſs | 
Thy loathſome love, and filthy daintineſs. 

Who needs wilt be an ugly Beau-Gargon, 

Spit at, and ſhunn'd by every girl in town; 

Where dreadfully Love's ſcare-crow thou art plac'd, 
To fright the tender flock that long to taſte : 

While every coming maid, when you appear, 
Starts back for ſhame, and ſtraight turns chaſte for fear; 
For none ſo poor or proſtitute have prov'd, 

Where you made love, t' endure to be belov'd. 

T were labour loſt, or elſe I would adviſe; 

But thy half-wit will ne'er let thee be wiſe. 

Half witty, and half mad, and ſcarce half brave, 
Half honeſt (which is very much a knave) 
Made up of all-theſe halves, thou canſt not paſs 
For any thing entirely, but an Aſs, 
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S charms are nonſenſe, nonſenſe ſeems a charm, 
Which hearers of all judgment does diſarm ; 

For ſongs and ſcenes a double audience bring, 

And doggrel takes, which ſmiths in ſatin ſing. 

Now to machines and a dull maſk you run; 

We find that wit 's the monſter you would ſhun, | 


And by my troth 'tis moſt diſcreetly done. 


| For ſince with vice and folly wit is fed, 


Through mercy *tis moſt of you are not dead. 

Players turn puppets now at your deſire, 

In their mouth 's nonſenſe, in their tail 's a wire, | 
They fly through crowds of clouts and ſhowers of fire, 
A kind of loſing Loadum is their game, 
Where the worſt writer has the greateſt fame. 
To get vile plays like theirs ſhall be our care; 
But of ſuch aukward actors we deſpair. 

Falſe taught at firſt 
Like bowis ill-biaſs'd, ſtill the more they run, 
They 're further off than when they firſt begun. 
In comedy their unweigh'd action mark, 

There 's one is ſuch a dear familiar ſpark, 

He yawns as if he were but half awake, 

And fribbling for free-ſpeaking does miſtake ; 
Falſe accent and neglectful action too: 


They have both ſo-nigh good, yet neither true, 
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Damn them, not one of them but keeps out ten. 
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That both together, like an ape's mock-face, 0! 
By near reſembling man, do man diſgrace. Wi 
Thorough-pae'd ill actors may, perhaps, be cur'd; Ply 
Half players, like half wits, can't be endur'd. E He 
Yet theſe are they, who durſt expoſe the age But 


Qf the great * wonder of the Englith ſtage ; 
Whom Nature ſeem'd to form for your delight, 
And bid him ſpeak, as ſhe bid Shakeſpeare write, 
Thoſe blades indeed are cripples in their art, 
Mimic his foot, but not his ſpeaking part. 

Let them the Traitor or Volpone try, 

Could they | 
Rage like Cethegus, or like Caſſius die, 

They ne'er had ſent to Paris for ſuch fancies, 

As monſters heads and Merry-Andrew's dances, 
Wither'd, perhaps, not perifh'd, we appear; 

But they are blighted, and ne'er came to bear. 
Th' old poets dreſs d your miſtreſs Wit before; | 


Theſe draw you on with an old painted whore, 
And ſell, like bawds, patch'd plays for maids twice o'er., 
Yet they may ſcorn our houſe and actors too, 
Since they have ſwell'd ſo high to hector you. 
They cry, Pox o theſe Covent-Garden men, 


Were they once gone, we for thoſe thundering blades 
Should have an audience of ſubſtantial trades, 
Who love our muzzled. boys and tearing fellows, 


My Lord, great Neptune, and great nephew Eolus. 
= Þ Myjor Mohun, as 8 
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O how the merry citizen is in love 
With- 
Plyche, the goddeſs of ated field nd grove. 

He cries, I' faith, methinks 'tis well enough; bs, 
But you roar out and cry, "Tis all damn'd ſtuff! 

So to their houſe the graver fops repair, 

E While men of wit find one another here. 
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CING OTHEAXIEMES Ts 


By the Lady ELIZABETH HOWARD. 


W I T has of late took up a trick t' appear 

| Unmannerly, or at the beſt, ſevere : 

And poets ſhare the fate by which we fall, 

When kindly we attempt to pleaſe you all. | 

is hard your ſcorn ſhould againſt ſuch prevail, 

Whoſe ends are to divert you, though they fail. 

Lou men would think it an ill-natur'd jeſt, 

Phould we laugh at you when you do your bet, _ 

hen rail not here, though you ſee reaſon for 't ; 1 

If wit can find itſelf no better ſport, . 

Wit is a very fooliſh thing at court. hed 
F 4 Wit's 
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Be generous and wiſe, and take our part; 
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Wit's buſineſs is to pleaſe, and not to fright; 
*Tis no wit to be always in the right; 

You find it none, who dare be ſo to- night. 
Few ſo ill-bred will venture to a play, 

To ſpy out faults in what we women ſay, 

For us, no matter what we ſpeak, but how : 
How kindly can we ſay——1 hate you now! 
And for the men, if you Il laugh at them, do; 
They mind themſelves fo much, they *Il ne'er mind ya, 
Put why do I deſcend to loſe a prayer 

On thoſe {mall ſaints in wit? the god fits there! 


To the KING. 


To you (Great SIR) my meſſage hither tends, 
From Youth and Beauty, your allies and friends; 
See my credentials written in my face, 

They challenge your protection in this place; 

And hither come with ſuch a force of charms, 

As may give check ev'n to your proſperous arms. 
Millions of Cupids hovering in the rear, 

Like eagles following fatal troops, appear : 

All waiting for the ſlaughter which draws nigh, 
Of thoſe bold gazers who this night mult die. 

Nor can you *ſcape our ſoft captivity, 

From which old age alone muſt ſet you free. 
'Then tremble at the fatal conſequence, 

Since 'tis well known, tor your own part, great Prince, 
»Gainſt us you till have made a weak defence. 


Remember we have eyes, and you a heart; 


Iſe you may find, too late, that we are things 
zorn to kill vaſſals, and to conquer kings. 

zut oh to what vain conqueſt I pretend ! 

nile Love is our commander, and your friend, 
Dur victory your empire more aſſures, 

or Love will ever make the triumph yours. 


E.EGY ON THE EARL OF ROCHESTER, 


BY MRS WHARTON * 


9 waters ſilent roll; ſo grief like mine 

Tears never can relieve, nor words define. 

Stop then, ſtop your vain ſource, weak ſprings of grief, 
Let tears flow from their eyes whom tears relieve. 

They from their heads ſhew the light trouble there, 
Could my heart weep, its ſorrows twould declare: 
When drops of blood, my heart, thou'ſt loſt; thy pride, 
The cauſe of all thy hopes. and fears, thy guide ! 

He would have led thee right in Wiſdom's way, 

And *twas thy fault whene'er thou went'ſt aſtray : 
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* See in vol. XVI. Mr. Waller's verſes on the Elegy here 
printed; and verſes alſo on Mrs, Wharton's “ Paraphraſe on 
„the Lord's Prayer.” Waller's two cantos of Divine Poeſy 
were *© occaſioned upon ſight of the 53d chapter of Iſaiah, turned 
into verſe by Mrs. Wharton.” Her “ Verſes to Mr. Waller” 
are mentioned by Ballard; and her tranſlation of “ Penelope to 
« Ulyſſes” is printed in Tonſon's edition of Ovid's Epiſtles. 
For further particulars of this lady, ſee “ Select Collection of 
“ Miſcellaneous Poems, 1780, vol. I. p. 51. vol. II. p. 319. 
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And ſince thou ſtray'd*ſt when guided and led on, 
Thou wilt be ſurely loſt now left alone. 

It is thy Elegy I write, not his: 

He lives immortal and in higheſt bliſs, | 
But thou art dead, alas! my heart, thou *rt dead: 

He lives, that lovely ſoul for ever fled, | R 
But thou mongſt crowds on earth art buried, 

Great was thy loſs, which thou canſt ne'er expreſs, 
Nor was th' inſenſible dull nation's leſs ; 

He civiliz'd the rude, and taught the young, | 


Made fools grow wiſe ; ſuch artful magic hung 
Upon his uſeful kind inſtructing tongue. 
His lively wit was of himſelf a part, 
Not, as in other men, the work of art ; 
For, though his learning like his wit was great, 
Yet ſure all learning came below his wit ; 
As God's immediate gifts are better far 
Than thoſe we borrow from our likeneſs here, 
He was—but I want words, and ne'er can tell, 
Yet this I know, he did mankind excell. 

He was what no man ever was before, 
Nor can indulgent nature give us more, 


For, to make him, ſhe exhauſted all her ſtore, 
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An Epiſtolary Eſſay from Lord Rocheſter to Lord 
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An Epilogue 
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APPY that author, whoſe correct “ eſſay 

Repairs ſo well our old Horatian way: 

and happy you, who (by propitious fate) 

n great Apollo's ſacred ſtandard wait, 

And with ſtrict diſcipline inſtructed right, 

Have learn'd to uſe your arms before you fight. 

But ſince the preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage, 
onſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age: 

Provok'd too far, we reſolutely muſt, 

To the few virtues that we have, be juſt, 

or who bave long'd, or who have labour'd more 

To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore; 

Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore ? 

The nobleſt fruits tranſplanted in our iſte 

With early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile. 

Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 

And Nature ſeconds all his ſoft deſires : 

Theocritus does now to us belong ; 

And Albion's rocks repeat his rural ſong. 


* Joha Sheffield duke of Buckinghamſhire, 
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30 ROSCOMMON'S POEMS, 
Who has not heard how Italy was bleſt, 


Tis 
Above the Medes, above the wealthy Eaſt? Of f 
Or Gallus' ſong, ſo tender and ſo true, But 
As ev'n Lycoris might with pity view! The 


When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis' hear, 7h 

Who does not weep that reads the moving verſe! 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ſtrains 

Sicilian Muſes through theſe happy plains 

Proclaim Saturnian times—our own Apollo reigns! 
When France had breath'd, after inteſtine broils, 

And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils, 

There (cultivated by a royal hand) 

Learning grew faſt, and ſpread, and bleſt the land; 

The choiceſt books that Rome or Greece have known, 

Her excellent tranſlators made her own : 

And Europe ſtill confiderably gains, 

Both by their good example and their pains, 

From hence our generous emulation came, 

We undertook, and we perform'd the ſame, 

But now, we ſhew the world a nobler way, 

And in tranſlated verſe do more than they ; 

Serene and clear, harmonious Horace flows, 


With ſweetneſs not to be expreſt in proſe : ; 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, Is, 
And ſhews the ſtuff, but not the workman's {kill ; No 
I (who have ferv'd him more than twenty years) Dil 
Scarce know my maſter as he there appears, WI 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares, es 
The fault is more their language's than theirs: Th 
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'Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 

Of ſofter ſound than ours perhaps affords ; 

But who did ever in French authors fee 

The comprehenſive Engliſh energy ? 

The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 
Nrawn-to French wire, would through whole pages ſhine. 
I ſpeak my private, but impartial ſenſe, 

With freedom, and {I hope) without offence ; 
For I l recant, when France can ſhew me wit, 
As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccinctly writ, 

*Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, 

But good tranſlation 1s no eaſy art, 

For though materials have long ſince been found, 
Yet buth your fancy and your hands are bound ; 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours leſs, but judgment more. 

The foil intended for Pierian ſeeds 

Maſt be well purg'd from rank pedantic weeds, 
Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes, 

At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 

For none have been with admiration read, 

But who (beſide their learning) were well bred. 
The firſt great work (a taſk perform'd by few) 
Is, that yourſelf may to yourſelf be true: 
No maſk, no tricks, no favour, no reſerve ; 
Diet your mind, examine every nerve. 

Whoever vainly on his ſtrength depends, 

begins like Virgil, but like Mævius ends. 

That wretch (in ſpite of his forgotten rhymes) 
Condemn'd to live to all ſucceeding times 
Vor. XV, G With 
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With pompous nonſenſe and a bellowing ſound 
Sung lofty Ilium, tumbling to the ground. 
And (if my Muſe can through paſt ages ſee) 
That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool was he; 
Exploded, when with univerſal ſcorn, 
'The mountains labour'd and a mouſe was born, 
Learn, learn, Crotona's brawny wreſtler cries, 
Audacious mortals, and be timely wiſe! 
*Tis I that call, remember Milo's end, 
Wedg'd in that timber, which he ſtrove to rend. 
Each poet with a different talent writes, 
One praiſes, one inſtructs, another bites. 
Horace did ne'er aſpire to Epic bays, 
Nor lofty Maro ftoop to Lyric lays. 
Examine how your humour is inclin'd, 
And which the ruling paſſion of your mind; 
Then, ſeek a poet who your way does bend, 
And chooſe an author as you chooſe a friend, 
United by this ſympathetic bond, 
Vou grow familiar, intimate, and fond; 
Your thoughts, your words, yourftyles, your ſouls agr, 
No longer his interpreter, but he. 
With how much eaſe is a young Muſe betray'd! 
How nice the reputation of the maid ! 
| Your early, kind, paternal care appears, 
By chaſte inſtruction of her tender years. 
The firſt impreſſion in her infant breaſt 
Will be the deepeſt, and ſhould be the beſt, 
Let not auſterity breed ſervile fear, 
No wanton ſound offend her virgin ear. 9 
.Secut 
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&cure from fooliſh pride's affected ſtate, 

And ſpecious flattery's more pernicious bait, 
Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts, 
But your negle& mult anſwer for her faults, 
Immodeſt words admit of no defence ; 

For want of decency is want of ſenſe. 

What moderate top would rake the Park or ſtews, 
Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs may chooſe ?. 
Variety of ſuch 1s to be found : 

ake then a ſubje& proper to expound : 

But moral, great, and worth a poet's voice, 
For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice: 
And ſuch applauſe it muſt expect to meet, 

As would ſome painter buſy in a ſtreet, 

To copy bulls and bears, and every ſign, 

That calls the ſtaring ſots to naſty wine. 

Yet 'tis not all to have a ſubject good, 

It muſt delight us when tis underſtood. 

e that brings fulſome objects to my vie, 
(As many old have done, and many new) 
With nauſeous images my fancy fills, 

And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. 
aſtruct the liſtening world how Maro ſings 
Of uſeful ſubjects and of lofty things. 

Theſe will ſuch true,, ſuch bright ideas raiſe, 
As merit gratitude, as well as praiſe: 

But foul deſcriptions are offenſive ſtill, 

Either for being like, or being ill. 

For who, without a qualm, hath eve: look'd 
n holy garbage, though by Homer cook d? 
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Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded Gods, 
Makes ſome ſuſpect he ſnores, as well as nods, 
But I offend—Virgll begins to frown, 
And Horace looks with indignation down; 
My bluſhing Muſe with conſcious fear retires, 
And whom they like, implicitly admires. 

On ſure foundations let your fabric riſe, 
And with attractive majeſty ſurpriſe, 
Not by affected meretricious arts, 
But ftri& harmonious ſymmetry of parts; 
Which through the whole inſenſibly muſt paſs, 
With vital heat to animate the maſs : 
A pure, an active, an auſpicious flame, 
And bright as heaven, from whence the bleſſing came; 
But few, oh few ſouls, præordain'd by fate, 
The race of Gods, have reach'd that envy'd * 
No Rebel-Titan's ſacrilegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills can hither climb: 
'The grizly ferryman of hell deny'd 
Zneas entrance, till he knew his guide: 
How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
| Whoſe pride would ſoar to heaven without a call! 

Pride (of all others the moſt dangerous fault) 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe, or want of thought. 
The men, who labour and digeſt things moſt, 


Will be much apter to deſpond than boaſt : 5 
For if your author be profoundly good, No 
Twill coſt you dear before he 's underſtood. uh 
How many ages ſince has Virgil writ! bs 


How few are they who underſtand him yet! 
Approad 
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Approach his altars with religious fear, 

No vulgar deity inhabits there: 

Heaven ſhakes not more at Jove's imperial nod, 
han poets ſhould before their Mantuan God, 
Hail mighty Maro! may that ſacred name 

Kindle my breaſt with thy celeſtial flame 

gublime ideas and apt words infuſe, 

he Muſe inſtruct my voice, and thou inſpire the Muſe! 
dm I have inſtanc'd only in the beſt, 

in proportion, true of all the reſt, 

Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 

There ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the laborious oar ; 
Search every commen that your care can find, 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the poet's mind; 
Yet be not blindly. guided by the throng ; 

The multitude is always in the wrong. 

hen things appear unnatural or hard, 

Conſult your author, with himſelf compar'd; 
ho knows what bleſſing Phœbus may beſtow, 
And future ages to your labour owe ? 

duch ſecrets are not eaſily found out, 

Put, once diſcover'd, leave no room for doubt. 
Truth ſtamps conviction in your rav iſh'd breaſt, 
And peace and joy attend the glorious gueſt. 
Truth ſtill is one; truth is divinely bright, 
No cloudy doubts obſcure her native light; 

While in your thoughts you find the leaſt debate, 
You may confound, but never can tranſlate. 
Your flyle will this through all diſguiſes ſhow, 
tor none explain more clearly than they know. 
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He only proves he underſtands a text, 

Whoſe expoſition leaves it unperplex'd. 

They who too faithfully on names inſiſt, 

Rather create than diſſipate the miſt ; 

And grow unjuſt by being over-nice, 

(For ſuperſtitious virtue turns to vice.) 

Let Craſſus's “ ghoſt and Labienus tell 

How twice in Parthian plains their legions fell, 

Since Rome hath been ſo jealous of her fame, 

That few know Pacorus' or Monæſes' name. 
Words in one language elegantly us'd, 

Will hardly in another be excus'd. 

And ſome that Rome admir'd in Cæſar's time, 

May neither ſuit our genius nor our clime. 

The genuine ſenſe, intelligibly told, 

Shews a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. 


Excurſions are inexpiably bad ; 5 
And 'tis much ſafer to leave out than add. E 
Abſtruſe and myſtic thoughts you muſt expreſs 
With painful care, but ſeeming eaſineſs; * 
For truth ſhines brighteſt through the plaineſt drek,) * 
Th' nean Muſe, when ſhe appears in ſtate, N 
Makes all Jove's thunder on her verſes wait. = 
Yet writes ſometimes as ſoft and moving things 8 | 
As Venus ſpeaks, or Philomela ſings. g 
Vour author always will the beſt adviſe, 4 
Fall when he falls, and when he riſes riſe. Fr 
Aﬀected noiſe is the moſt wretched thing, & 
1 kat to contempt can empty ſcriblers bring. | b. 


# Hor. 3 Od. vi. v \ 
| ond 
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Vowels and accents, regularly plac'd, 
On even ſyllables (and ftill the laſt) 
Though groſs innumerable faults abound, - 
In ſpite of nonſenſe, never fail of ſound, 
But this is meant of even verſe alone, 
As being moſt harmonious and moſt known : 
For if you will unequal numbers try, 
There accents on odd ſyllables muſt lie, 
Whatever ſiſter of the learned Nine 
Does to your ſuit a willing ear incline, 
[Urge your ſucceſs, deſerve a laſting name, 
She Il crown a grateful and a conſtant flame. 
But, if a wild uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your veering heart with every gale, 
You loſe the fruit of all your former care, 
For the ſad proſpect of a juſt deſpair. 

A quack (too ſcandalouſly mean to name) 
Had, by man-midwifery, got wealth and fame: 
As if Lucina had forgot her trade, 
The labouring wife invokes his ſurer aid. 
Well- ſeaſon'd bowls the goſſip's ſpirits raiſe, 
Who, while ſhe guzzles, chats the doctor's praiſe ; 
And largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies, 
Wich maudlin-eloquence of trickling eyes. 
But what a thoughtleſs animal is man! 
(How very active in his own trepan !) 
For, greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees; 
Struts in a new unlicens'd gown, and then 
From ſaving women falls to killing men. 
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Another ſuch had left the nation thin, 

In ſpite of all the children he brought in. 
His pills as thick as hand-granadoes flew ; 
And where they fell, as certainly they flew ; 
His name ftruck every where as great a damp, 
As Atchimedes through the Roman camp, 
With this, the doctor's pride began to cool; 
For ſmarting ſoundly may convince a fool. 
But now repentance. came too late for grace ; 
And meagre Famine ftar'd him in the face: 
Fain would he to the wives be reconcil'd, 
But found no hufband left to own a child. 


The friends, that got the brats, were poiſon'd too; 


In this ſad caſe, what could our vermin do ? 
Worry'd with debts and paſt all hope of bail, 
Th' unpity'd wretch lies rotting in a jail : 
And there with baſket-alms, ſcarce kept alive, 
Shews how miſtaken talents ought to thrive. 

I pity, from my ſoul, unhappy men, 
Compell'd by want to proſtitute their pen; 
Who muſt, like lawyers, either ſtarve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead 
But yau, Pompilian, wealthy, pamper'd heirs, 
Who to your country owe your {words and cares, 
Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce, 
For rich ill poets are without excuſe. 
Tis very dangerous, tampering with a Muſe, 
The profit 's ſmall and you have much to loſe ; 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade th' attainted race, 
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No poet any paſſion can excite, 

zut what they feel tranſport them when they write, 

Have you been led through the Cumzan cave, 

\nd heard th' impatient maid divinely rave? 

bear her now; I ſee her rolling eyes: N 

And panting; Lo! the god, the god, ſhe cries ; 

Vith words not hers, and more than human ſound | 

he makes th' obedient ghoſts peep trembling through 

the ground, | 

ut, though we muſt obey when heaven commands, 

nd man in vain the ſacred call withſtands, 

beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt ; 

or ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are poſſeſt. 

Thus make the proper uſe of each extreme, 

and write with fury, but correct with phlegm, 

when the chearful hours too freely paſs, 

Pad ſparkling wine ſmiles in the tempting glaſs, 
our pulſe adviſes, and begins to beat 

W'\cough every ſwelling vein a loud retreat: 

Wo when a Muſe propitiouſly invites, 

prove her favours, and indulge her flights; 

it when you find that vigorous heat abate, 

Wave of, and for another ſummons wait. 

Wore the radiant ſun, a glimmering lamp, 

W-dulterate metals to the ſterling ſtamp, 

W ppcar not meaner, than mere human lines, 

W ompar'd with thoſe whoſe inſpiration ſhines : 

eſe nervous, bold; thoſe languid and remiſs; 

here, cold ſalutes ; but here a lover's kifs. | 

Thus 
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Thus have I ſeen a rapid headlong tide, 
With foaming waves the paſſive Soane divide; 
Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay, 


While he, with eager force, urg'd his impetuous way, 


The privilge that ancient poets claim, 
Now turn'd to licence by too juft a name, 
Belongs to none but an eftabliſh'd fame, 
Which ſcorns to take it 
Abſurd expreſſions, crude, abortive thoughts, 
All the lewd legion of exploded faults, 

Baſe fugitives to that aſylum fly, 

And ſacred laws with inſolence defy. 

Not thus our heroes of the former days, 
Deſerv'd and gain'd their never-fading bays ; 
For I miſtake, or far the greateſt part 

Of what ſome call neglect, was ſtudy'd art. 
When Virgil ſeems to trifle in a line, 

"Tis like a warning-piece, which gives the ſign 
To wake your fancy, and prepare your ſight, 
To reach the noble height of ſome unuſual flight. 
I loſe my patience, when with ſaucy pride, 

By untun'd ears I hear his numbers try'd. 
Reverſe of nature! ſhall ſuch copies then 
Arraign th' originals of Maro's pen! 

And the rude notions of pedantic ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of our rules ! 

'The delicacy of the niceſt ear 
Finds nothing harſh or out of order there. 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 

The ſound is ſtill a comment to the ſenſe, 
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A {kilful ear in numbers ſhould preſide, 

And all diſputes without appeal decide. 

This ancient Rome and elder Athens found, 
Before miſtaken ſtops debauch'd the ſound. 
When, by impulſe from heaven, Tyrtæus ſung, 
In drooping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung; 
Reviving Sparta now the fight maintain'd, 

And what two generals loſt a poet gain'd. 

By ſecret influence of indulgent ſkies, | 
Empire and poeſy together riſe, 

True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 

And, when they fail, portend approaching fate, 
For that which Rome to conqueſt did inſpire, 
Was not the Veſtal, but the Muſes' fire; 

Heaven joins the bleſſings: No declining age 
E'er felt the raptures of poetic rage. 

Of many faults, rhyme 1s (perhaps) the cauſe; 
Too ſtrict to rhyme, we light more nſeful laws, 
For that, in Greece or Rome, was never known, 
Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown:: 

Subdued, undone, they did at laſt obey, 

And change their own for their invaders' way. 

I grant that from ſome moſſy, idol oak, 

In double rhymes our Thor and Woden ſpoke; 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 

As Bards began, ſo Monks rung on the chimes, 
But now that Phoebus and the ſacred Nine, 
With all their beams on our bleſt iſland ſhine, 
Why ſhould not we their ancient rites reſtore, 
And be, what Rome or Athens were before ? 
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Led our exalted ſouls through heavenly camps, 
And mark'd the ground where proud apoſtate throng; 
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« * Have we forgot how Raphael's numerous proſe 


Defy'd Jehovah ! Here, twixt hoſt and hoſt, 

(A. narrow, but a dreadful interval) 

Portentous ſight ! before the cloudy van 

Satan with vaſt and hanghty ſtrides advanc'd, 

Came towering arm'd in adamant and gold. 

There bellowing engines, with their fiery tubes, 

Diſpers'd æthereal forms, and down they fell 

By thouſands, angels on archangels roll'd; 

Recover d, to the hills they ran, they flew, 

Which (with their ponderous load, rocks, water, 
« woods) | 

From their firm ſeats torn: by the ſhaggy tops 

They bore like ſhields before them through the air, 

Till more incens'd they hurl'd them at their foes, 

All was confuſion, heaven's foundation ſhook, 

Threatning no leſs than univerſal wreck, 

For Michael's arm main promontories flung, 

And over-preſt whole legions weak with fin : 

Yet they blaſphem'd and ſtruggled as they lay, 

Till the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd, 

And (arm'd with vengeance) God's victorious Son 

Effulgence of paternal deity) | 

Graſping ten thoufand thunders in his hand, 

Drove th' old original rebels headlong down, 

And ſent them flaming to the-vaſt abyſs.” 


* An eſſay on blank verſe, out of Paradiſe Loſt, B. VI. 
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O may I live to hail the glorious day, 

And ling loud pæans through the crowded way, 
en in triumphant ſtate the Britiſh Muſe, 

ue to herſelf, ſhall barbarous aid refuſe, 

And in the Roman majeſty appear, 

Which none know better, and none come ſo near, 


TO THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON, 
ON HIS ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE, ; 


BY DR. CHET WOOD, 1684. 


A when by labouring ſtars new kingdoms riſe, 
The mighty maſs in rude confufion lies, 

A court unform'd, diſorder at the bar, 

And ev'n in peace the rugged mien of war, 

Till ſome wiſe ſtateſman into method draws 

The parts, and animates the frame with laws; 

Such was the caſe when Chaucer's early toil 

Founded the Muſes' empire in our ſoil. 

Spenſer improv'd it with his painful hand, 

But loſt a noble Muſe in Fairy-land. | 
Shakſpeare ſaid all that Nature could impart, . 
And Jonſon added Induſtry and Art. 

| Cowley and Denham gain'd immortal praiſe ; 

And ſome, who merit as they wear the bays, 

Search'd all the treaſuries of Greece and Rome, 

And brought the precious ſpoils in triumph home. 
But ſtill our language had ſome ancient ruſt; 
Our flights were often high, but ſeldom juſt, 


There 
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There wanted one, who licenſe could reſtrain, 

Make civil laws o'er barbarous uſage reign : 

One worthy in Apollo's chair to ſit, 

To hold the ſcales,. and give the ſtamp of wit; 

kn whom ripe judgment and young faney meet, 

And force poetic: rage to be diſcreet ; 

Who grows not nauſeous while he ſtrives to Pleaſe, 

But marks the ſhelves in the poetic ſeas. 

Who knows,. and teaches what our clime can bear, 

And makes the barren ground obey the labourer's car, 
Few could conceive,. none the great work could do, 

*Tis a freſh province, and reſerv'd for you. 

Thoſe talents all are yours, of which but one 

Were a fair fortune for a Muſe's ſon. 

Wit, reading, judgment, converſation, art, | 

A head well-balanc'd,. and a generous heart. 

While inſe& rhymes cloud the polluted ſky, 

Created to moleſt the world, and die. 

Your file does-poliſh what. your fancy caſt; 

Works are long forming which muſt always laſt. 

Rough iron ſenſe, and ſtubborn to the mold, 

Touch'd by your chemic hand, is turn'd to gold, 

A ſecret grace faſhions. the flowing lines, 

And inſpiration through the labour ſhines, 

Writers, in ſpight of all their: paint and art, 

Betray the darling paſſion of their heart. 

No fame you wound, give no chaſte. ears offence, 

Still true to friendſhip, modeſty, and ſenſe. 

So Saints, from Heaven for our example ſent, 

Live to their rules, have nothing to repeat, 


Hort, 
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Jorace, if living, by exchange of fate, 
ould give no laws, but only yours tranſlate. 
Hoiſt ſail, bold writers, ſearch, diſcover far, 
Vou have a compaſs for a Polar-ſtar. 
ane Orpheus' harp, and with enchanting rhymes 
often the ſavage humour of the times. 
ell all thoſe untouch'd wonders which appear'd 
Ven Fate itſelf for our great Monarch fear'd: 
decurely through the dangerous foreſt led 
guards of Angels, when his own were fled.. 
earen kindly exercis'd his youth with cares, 
Fro crown with unmix'd joys his riper years. 
Make warlike James's peaceful virtues known, 
he ſecond hope and genius of the throne. 
WHeaven in compaſſion brought him on. our ſtage, 
o tame the fury of a monſtrous age. 
But what bleſt voice ſhall your Maria ſing? 
Ur a fit offering to her altars bring? 

In joys, in grief, in triumphs, in retreat, 
WG ceat always, without aiming to he great. 
tue Roman majeſty adorns her face; 
And every geſture 's form'd by every Grace. 
Her beauties are too heavenly and refin'd 
For the groſs ſenſes of a vulgar mind. 
It is your part (you Poets can divine) | | 
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To propheſy how ſhe by Heaven's deſign 
Shall give an heir to the great Britiſh line, 
Who over all the Weſtern ifles ſhall reign, 
Both awe the continent, and rule the main, 


It 3 
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It is your place to wait upon her name 

Through the vaſt regions of eternal fame. 

True Poets ſouls to Princes are ally'd, 

And the world's Empire with its Kings divide, 
Heaven truſts the preſent time to Monarch's care, 
Eternity is the good Writer's ſhare “. 


TO THE EARL OF ROSCOMMoy, 


OCCASIONED BY HIS LORDSHIP'Ss ESSAY ON 
TRANSLATED VERSE, 


FROM THE LATIN OF MR. CHARLES: DRYDEX, 


BY MR. NEED L E R. 


3 HAT happy Britain boaſts her tuneful race, 
And laurel wreaths her peaceful temples grace, 
The honour and the praiſe is juſtly due 

To you alone, illuſtrious Earl! to you. 

For ſoon as Horace, with his artful page, 

By thee explain'd, had taught the liſtening age; 
Of brighteſt Bards aroſe a ſkilful train, 

Who ſweetly ſung in their immortal ſtrain. 

-No more content great Maro's ſteps to trace, 
New paths we ſearch, and tread unbeaten ways, 
Ye Britons, then, triumphantly rejoice ; 

And with loud peals, and one conſenting voice, 
Applaud the man who does unrival'd fit, 

„The ſovereign-judge and arbiter of wit!” 


See Miſcellany Poems, 1770, vol. III. p. 173. 
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For, led by thee, an endleſs. train ſhall riſe 

f Poets, who ſhall climb ſuperior ſkies ; 

eroes and Gods in worthy verſe ſhall ſing, 

\nd tune to Homer's lay the lofty ſtring. 

Thy works too, ſovereign Bard * ! if right I ſee, 
hey ſhall tranſlate with equal majeſty ; 

While with new joy thy happy ſhade ſhall rove 
Through the bleſt mazes of th' Elyſian grove, 

ind, wondering, in Britannia's rougher tongue 
To find thy heroes and thy ſhepherds ſung, 

Shall break forth in theſe words: *© Thy favour'd name. 
reat heir and guardian of the Mantuan fame 

ow ſhall my willing gratitude purſue 

With praiſes large as to thy worth are due? 

Though taſteleſs Bards, by Nature never taught, 

n wretched rhymes diſguiſe my genuine thought; 
hough Homer now the wars of godlike Kings 

n Ovid's ſoft enervate numbers ſings: 

uneful Silenus, and the matchleſs verſe 

hat does the birth of infant worlds rehearſe, 
\tones for all, by that my reſcued fame 

hall vie in age with Nature's deathleſs frame; 

y thee the learned ſong ſhall nobly live, 

Ind praiſe from every Britiſh tongue receive. 

| Give to thy daring genius then the rein, 

ind freely launch into a bolder ftrain 

or with theſe words my happy ſpirit grieve : 
The laſt good office of thy friend receive +.” 


* Virgil, H. N, 


| | © Cape dona extrema tuorum;“ the matto to Lord Roſe 
ommon's Eſſay, H. N. 
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On the firm baſe of thy immortal lays, 
A nobler pile to thy lov'd Maro raiſe ; 
My glory by thy ſkill ſhall brighter ſhine, 
With native charms and energy divine! 
Britain with juſt applauſe the work ſhall read, 


And crown with fadeleſs bays thy ſacred head. Ye 
Nor ſhall thy Muſe the graver's pencil need, By 
To draw the hero on his prancing ſteed ; Relig 
Thy living verſe ſhall paint th' imbattled hoſt That 


In bolder figures than his art can boaſt. 
While the low tribe of vulgar writers ftrive, 
By mean falſe arts to make their verſions live 
Forſake the text, and blend each ſterling line 
With comments foreign to my true deſign ; 
My latent ſenſe thy happier thought explores, 
And injur'd Maro to himſelf reſtores.” 


A PAR APC HN A8 


OR TRE | 
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O Azure vaults! O cryſtal ſky! 

| The world's tranſparent canopy, . 
Break your long ſilence, and let mortals know 
With what contempt you look on things below. 


Wing'd ſquadrons of the god of war, 
Who conquer whereſoe'er you are, 
Let echoing anthems make his praiſes known 


On earth his footſtool, as in heaven his throne. me 
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Great eye of all, whoſe glorious ray 

Rules the bright empire of the day, 
) praiſe his name, without whoſe purer light 
Thou hadſt been hid in an abyſs of night. 


Ye moon and planets, who diſpenſe, 
By God's command, your influence; 
Reſign to him, as your Creator dye, 
That veneration which men pay to you. 


Faireſt, as well as firſt, of things, 

From whom all joy, all beauty ſprings; - 
O praiſe th' Almighty Ruler of the globe, 
Who uſeth thee for his empyreal robe, 


Praiſe him ye loud harmonious ſpheres, 
Whoſe ſacred ſtamp all nature bears, 
Who did all forms from the rude chaos draw, 


And whoſe command is th' univerſal law: 


Ye watery mountains of the ſky, 

And you ſo far aboye our eye, 
Vaſt eyer-moving orbs, exalt his name, 
Who gave its being to your glorious frame. 


Ye dragons, whoſe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hiſſing into joyful ſong, 
And praiſe your Maker, with your forked tongue. 


H 2 Praiſe 
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Praiſe him, ye monſters of the deep, 

That in the ſeas vaſt boſoms ſleep ; 
At whoſe command the foaming billows roar, 
Yet know their limits, tremble and adore. 


Ye miſts and vapours, hail and ſow, 
And you who through the concave blow, 
Swift executors of his holy word, 
Whirlwinds and tempeſts, praiſe th' Almighty Lord, 


Mountains, who to your Maker's view 

Seem leſs than mole-hills do to you, 
Remember how, when firſt Jehovah ſpoke, 
All heaven was fire, and Sinai hid in ſmoke, 


Praiſe him ſweet offspring of the ground, 

With heavenly nectar yearly crown'd ; 
And ye tall cedars, celebrate his praiſe, 
'That in his temple ſacred altars raiſe, 


Idle muſicians of the ſpring, 
Whoſe only care 's to love and fing, 


Fly through the world, and let your trembling throat 


Praiſe your Creator with the ſweeteſt note, 


Praife him each ſavage furious beaſt, 
That on his ſtores do daily feaſt : 
And you tame ſlaves of the laborious plow, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 
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Majeſtic monarchs, mortal gods, 

Whoſe power hath here no periods, 
May all attempts againſt your crowns be vain! 
But ſtill remember by whoſe power you reign. 


Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, 

Where Tagus and Euphrates ſpring, 
And from the Danube's froſty banks, to thoſe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 


You that diſpoſe of all our lives, 

Praiſe him from whom your power derives; 
Be true and Juſt ike him, and fear his word, 
As much as malefactors do your ſword, 


Praiſe him, old monuments of time; 

O praiſe him in your youthful prime; 
Praiſe him, fair idols of our greedy ſenſe; 
Exalt his name, ſweet age of innocence, 


Jehovah's name ſhall only laſt, 

When heaven, and earth, and all is paſt : 
Nothing, great God, is to be found in thee, 
vut unconceivable eternity, 


Exalt, O Jacob's ſacred race, 

The God of gods, the God of grace; 
Who will above the ſtars your empire raiſe, 
And with his glory recompenſe your praiſe, 


H 3 A PRO. 
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Let 
A Nee Non 


Whi 
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Proc 


But 


SPOKEN TO 


His Royal Highneſs the DUKE of YORK 
At Edinburgh. 


OLLY and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, On 
The common ſubjects of our ſcribbling tribe; 

But when true virtues, with unclouded light, : 
All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright, * 
Our eyes are dazzled, and our voice is weak; 
Let England, Flanders, let all Europe ſpeak, * 
Let France acknowledge that her ſhaken throne 
Was once ſupported, Sir, by you alone; Le 
Baniih'd from thence for an uſurper's ſake, . 
Yet truſted then with her laſt deſperate ſtake: 
When wealthy neighbours ſtrove with us for power, W 
Let the ſea tell, how in their fatal hour, T} 
Swift as an eagle, our victorious prince, | 
Great Britain's genius, flew to her defence ; Fr 
His name ſtruck fear, his conduct won the day, A 
He came, he ſaw, he ſeiz'd the ſtruggling prey, 
And while the heavens were fire and th' ocean blood, 
Confirm'd our empire o'er the conquer'd flood. s 


O happy iſlands, if you knew your bliſs ! 
Strong by the ſea's protection, ſafe by his! 
Expreſs your gratitude the only way, 
And humbly own a debt too vaſt to pay: 
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Let Fame aloud to future ages tell, 

None e' er commanded, none obey'd ſo well; 
While this high courage, this undaunted mind, 
So loyal, ſo ſubmiſſively reſign'd, | 
Proclaim that ſuch a hero never ſprings 

But from the uncorrupted blood of kings. 


8 O N G. 


On a young Lady who ſung finely, and was afraid 
of a Cold. 


INTER, thy cruelty extend, 
Till fatal tempeſts ſwell the ſea, 
In vain let finking pilots pray; 
Beneath thy yoke let Nature bend, 
Let piercing froſt, and laſting ſnow, 
Through woods and fields deſtruction ſow ! 


Vet we unmov'd will ſit and ſmile, 
While you theſe leſſer ills create, 
Theſe we caa bear; but, gentle Fate, 
And thou, bleſt Genius of our iſle, 
From Winter's rage defend her voice, 
At which the liſtening Gods rejoice. 


May that celeſtial ſound each day 
With extaſy tranſport our ſouls, 
Whilſt all oar paſſions it controls, 

And kindly drives our cares away; 
Let no ungentle cold deftroy, 


All taſte we have of heavenly joy! 
H 4 VIRGIL'S 
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VIRGIL'S SIXTH ECLOGUY, 


8 1 L E N 9 


1 ARG VU MEN T. 


Two young ſhepherds, Chromis and Mnaſylus, having 
been often promiſed a ſong by Silenus, chance u 
catch him aſleep in this Eclogue ; where they bin 
him hand and foot, and then claim his promiſe 
Silenus, finding they would be put off no longe, 
begins his ſong, in which he deſcribes the formatia 
of the univerſe, and the original of animals, 2. 
cording to the Epicurean philoſophy ; and then run 
through the moſt ſurpriſing transformations which 
have happened in Nature fmce her birth. Thi 
Eclogue was deſigned as a compliment to Syro the 
Epicurean, who inſtructed Virgil and Varus in tht 
principles of that philoſophy. Silenus acts as tutor, 
Chromis and Mnaſylus as the two pupils. 


| 3 3 > > 
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J Firſt of Romans ſtoop'd to rural ſtrains, 
Nor bluſh'd to dwell among Sicilian ſwains, 
When my Thalia rais'd her bolder voice, 
And kings and battles were her lofty choice, 
Phabus did kindly humbler thoughts infuſe, 
And with this whiſper check th“ aſpiring Muſe: _ 
9 | . A the herd, 
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A ſhepherd, Tityrus, his flocks ſhould feed, ; 
And chooſe a ſubject ſuited to his reed. I 
Thus I (while each ambitious pen prepares 1 
To write thy praiſes, Varus, and thy wars) 

uu paſtoral tribute in low numbers pay, 

And though I once preſum'd, I only now obey, 

But yet (if any with indulgent eyes 

Can look on this, and ſuch a trifle prize) 

Thee only, Varus, our glad ſwains ſhall ſing, 

And every grove and every echo ring. 


8 Phabus delights in Varus' favourite name, 
18d And none who under that protection came ; 
ile Was ever ill receiv'd, or unſecure of fame, 


Proceed my Muſe. 
Young Chromis and Mnaſylus Hon d to ſtray 
Where (ſleeping in a cave) Silenus lay, 
Whoſe conſtant cups fly fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein ; 
His truſty flaggon, full of potent juice, 
Was hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe; 
Drop'd from his head, a wreath lay on the ground ; 
In haſte they ſeiz'd him, and in haſte they bound; 
Eager, for both had been deluded long 
With fruitleſs hope of his inſtructive ſong : 
But while with conſcious fear they doubtful ſtood, 
Egle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, 
With a vermilion dye his temples ſtain'd. 
Waking, he ſmil'd, and mutt I then be chain'd ? 
Looſe me, he cry'd ; twas boldly done, to find 
And view a God, but 'tis too bold to bind, 
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The promis'd verſe no longer III delay 
(She ſhall be ſatisfy'd another way). 

With that he rais'd his tuneful voice aloud, 
The knotty oaks their liſtening branches bow'd, 
And ſavage beaſts and Sylvan Gods did crowd 

For lo! he ſung the world's ſtupendous birth, 
How ſcatter'd ſeeds of ſea, and air, and earth, 
And purer fire, through univerſal night 
And empty ſpace, did fruittully unite; 

From whence th' innumerable race of things, 
By circular ſucceſſive order ſprings. 

By what degrees this earth's compacted ſphere 
Was harden'd, woods and rocks and towns to bear; 
How ſinking waters (the firm land to drain) 

Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main, 

While from above, adorn'd with radiant light, 

A new-born ſun ſurpris'd the dazzled fight; 

How vapours turn'd to clouds obſcure the ſky, 

And clouds diflolv'd the thirſty ground ſupply ; 

How the firſt foreſt rais'd its ſhady head, 

Till when, few wandering beaſts on unknown mountains 
ed. 

Then Pyrrha's ſtony race roſe from the ground, 
Old Saturn reign'd with golden plenty crown'd, 
And bold Prometheus (whoſe untam'd defire 
Rival'd the ſun with his own heavenly fire) 

Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs prey, 
Severely pays for animating clay. 


He nam'd the nymph (for who but Gods could tell?) 
Inio w hoſe arms the lovely Hylas fell; 


* Alcides 
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Alcides wept in vain for Hylas loſt, 
Hylas in vain reſounds through all the coaſt. 
He with compaſſion told Paſiphae's fault, 
Ah! wretched queen! whence came that guilty thought ? 
The maids of Argos, who with frantic cries 
And imitated lowings fill the ſkies, 
Though metamorphos'd in their wild conceit) 
Did never burn with ſach unnatural heat. 
Ah! wretched queen! while you on mountains ftray,, 
He on Toft flowers his ſnowy fide does lay; 
Or ſeeks in herds a more proportion'd love: 
Surround, my nymphs, ſhe cries, ſurround the grove ; 
Perhaps Tome footſteps printed in the clay, 
Will to my love direct your wandering way 
Perhaps, while thus in ſearch of him I roam, 
My bappier rivals have entic'd him home. 
He ſung how Atalanta was betray'd 
By thoſe Heſperian baits her lover laid, 
And the ſad fiſters who to trees were turn'd, 
While with the world th' ambitious brother burn'd. 
All he deſcrib'd was preſent to their eyes, 
And as he rais'd his verſe, the poplars ſeem'd to riſe, 
He taught which Muſe did by Apollo's will 
Guide wandering Gallus to th' Aonian hill: 
(Which place the God for ſolemn meetings choſe) 
With deep reſpec the learned ſenate roſe, 
And Linus thus (deputed by the reſt) 
The hero's welcome, and their thanks, expreſs'd: 
This harp of old to Heſiod did belong, 
-0 this, the Muſes' gift, join thy harmonious ſong : 
Charm'd 


: 
N 
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Charm'd by theſe ſtrings, trees ſtarting from the grouny, 

Have follow'd with delight the powerful ſound, 

Thus conſecrated, thy Grynzan grove 

Shall have no equal in Apollo's love. 
Why ſhould I ſpeak of the Megarian maid, 

For love perfidious, and by love betray'd ? 

And her, who round with barking monſters arm'd, 

The wandering Greeks (ah frighted men!) alarm'd; 

Whofe only hope on ſhatter'd ſhips depends, 

While fierce ſea-dogs devour the mangled friends, 
Or tell the Thracian tyrant's alter'd ſhape, 

And dire revenge of Philomela's rape, 

Who to thoſe woods directs her mournful courſe, 

Where ſhe had ſuffer'd by inceituous force, 

While, loth to leave the palace too well known, 

Progne flies, hovering round, and thinks it ſtill her own? 
Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtream 

With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's theme, 

Silenus ſings; the neighbouring rocks reply, 

And fend his myſtic numbers through the ſky ; 

Till night began to ſpread her gloomy veil, 

And call'd the counted ſheep from every dale; 

The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 

And to prevailing ſhades the murmuring world refign'd, 


ODE 
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ODE UPON SOLITUDE. 


I. 
AIL, ſacred Solitude! from this calm bay, 
I view the world's tempeſtuous ſea, 

And with wiſe pride deſpiſe 

All thoſe ſenſeleſs vanities : 
With pity mov'd for others, caſt away 
On rocks of hopes and fears, I ſee them toſs'd 
On rocks of folly, and of vice, I ſee them loſt : 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 

Unhappy men or adverſe Fate, ; 
Sunk deep into the gulphs of an afflicted tate, 
But more, far more, a numberleſs prodigious train, 
Whilſt Virtue courts them, but alas in vain, 

Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt charms, 
And, ſunk in pleaſures and in brutiſh eaſe, 
They in their uipwreck'd ſtate themſelves obdurate pleaſe, 

II. 

Hail, ſacred Solitude! ſoul of my ſoul, 

It is by thee I truly live, | 
Thou doſt a better life and nobler vigour give; 
Doſt each unruly appetite control: 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt, 
With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted reſt. 

Preſuming love does ne'er invade 

This private folitary ſhade : 
And, with fantaſtic wounds by beauty made, 


The 
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The joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope, and fear, 
The ſolid comforts of this happy ſphere : 

Yet I exalted Love admire, 

Friendſhip, abhorring ſordid gain, 
And purify'd from Luſt's diſhoneſt ſtain : 
Nor is it for my ſolitude unfit, 

For I am with my friend alone, 

As if we were but one; 
*Tis the polluted love that multiplies, 
But friendſhip does two ſouls in one compriſe, 

III. 
Here in a full and conſtant tide doth flow 
All bleſſings man can hope to know; 

Here in a deep receſs of thought we find 
Pleaſures which entertain, and which exalt the mind; 


Pleaſures which do from friendſhip and from knoy- 


ledge riſe, . 
Which make us happy, as they make us wiſe ; 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs : 
Till with a gentle force victorious death 

My ſolitude invade, 

And, ſtopping for a while my breath, 
With eaſe convey me to a better ſhade, 


U 
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THE 
TWENTY-SECOND ODE 
| 2 9D © 


FIRST BOOK OF HORACE. 


IRTUE, dear friend, needs no defence, 
The ſureſt guard 1s innocence : 
None knew, till guilt created fear, 
What darts or poiſon'd arrows were. 
Integrity undaunted goes 
Through Libyan ſands and Scythian ſnows, 
Or where Hydaſpes' wealthy fide 
Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. 
For as (by amorous thoughts betray'd) 
Careleſs in Sabine woods I ſtray'd, 
A griſly foaming wolf unfed, 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. 
No beaft of more portentous ſize 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies; 
None fiercer, in Numidia bred, 
With Carthage were in triumph led. 
det me in the remoteſt place, 
That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; 
Where angry Jove did never ſpare 
One breath of kind and temperate air. 
Set me where on ſome pathleſs plain 
The ſwarthy Africans complain, 
To 
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To ſee the chariot of the Sun 
So near their ſcorching country run, 

The burning zone, the frozen iſles, 
Shall hear me ſing of Czlia's ſmiles : 
All cold but in her breaſt I will deſpiſe, 
And dare all heat but that in Cælia's eyes. 


THE SAME IMITATED, 


I. 
IRTUE (dear friend) needs no defence, Thi 


No arms, but its own innocence : No 
Quivers and bows, and poiſon'd darts, 
Are only us'd by guilty hearts. | 


IL 
An honeſt mind ſafely alone 
May travel through the burning zone; 
Or through the deepeſt Scythian ſnows, 
Or where the fam'd Hydaſpes flows. 


III. 
While, rul'd by a reſiſtleſs fire, 
Our great * Orinda J admire, 


The hungry wolves that ſee me ſtray, 
Unarm'd and ſingle, run away. 


* Mrs, Catharine Philips. 
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IV. 
det me in the remoteſt place 
That ever Neptune did embrace; 
When there her 1mage fills my breaſt, 
Helicon is not half ſo bleſt. 


V. 
Leave me upon ſome Libyan plain, 
So ſhe my fancy entertain, 
And when the thirſty monſters meet, 
They Il all pay homage to my feet. 


VI. 
The magie of Orinda's name, 
Not only can their ferceneſs tame, 
But, if that mighty word J once rehearſe, 
They ſeem ſubmiſſively to roar in verſe. 


part of the FirTH SCENEü of the SECOND AcT in 
GUARINT'S-PASFOR: FED O, 


TRANGLATE D. 


A? happy grove ! dark and ſecure retreat 
Of ſacred filence, reſt's eternal ſeat ; 
How well your cool and unfrequented ſhade 
duits with the chaſte retirements of a maid ; 
Oh! if kind heaven had been ſo much my friend, 
To make my fate upon my choice depend ; 
All my ambition I would here confine, 
And only this Elyſium ſhould be mine: 
Vol. XV. 1 Fond 
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Fond men, by paſſion wilfully betray'd, 

Adore thoſe idols which their fancy made; 

Purchaſing riches with our time and care, 

We loſe our freedom in a gilded ſnare; 

And, having all, all to ourſelves refuſe, 

Oppreſt with bleſſings which we fear to uſe. 

Fame is at beſt but an inconſtant good, 

Vain are the boaſted titles of our blood; 

We ſooneſt loſe what we moſt highly prize, 

And with our youth our ſhort-liv'd beauty dies; 

In vain our fields and flocks increaſe our ſtore, 

If our abundance makes us wiſh for more; 

How happy 1s the harmleſs country-maid, 

Who, rich by nature, ſcorns ſuperfluous aid! 

Whoſe modeſt cloaths no wanton eyes invite, 

But like her ſoul preſerves the native white ; 

Whoſe little ſtore her well-taught mind does pleaſe, 

Nor pinch'd with want, nor cloy'd with wanton eaſe, 

Who, free from ſtorms, which on the great-ones fall, 

Makes but few wiſhes, and enjoys them all; 

No care but love can diſcompoſe her breaſt, 

Love, of all cares, the ſweeteſt and the beſt : 

While on ſweet graſs her bleating charge does he, 

Our happy lover feeds upon her eye; 

Not one on whom or Gods or men impoſe, - 

But one whom love has for this lover choſe, 

Under ſome favourite myrtle's ſhady boughs, 

They ſpeak their paſſions in repeated vows, 

And whilſt a bluſh confeſſes how the burns, 

His faithſul heart makes as fincere returns; | 
. Thus 
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Thus in the arms of love and peace they lie, 
And while they live, their flames can never die. 


THE DREAM. 


O the pale tyrant, who to horrid graves 
Condemns ſo many thouſand helpleſs ſlaves, 
Ungrateful we do gentle ſleep compare, 

Who, though his victories as numerous are, 

Yet from his ſlaves no tribute does he take, 

But woeful cares that load men while they wake. 
When his ſoft charms had eas'd my weary ſight 
Of all the baleful troubles of the light, 

Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn 

Which the unequal'd maid ſo long had worn; 
How oft, in vain, had Love's great God eſſay' d 
To tame the ſtubborn heart of that bright maid! 
Yet, ſpite of all the pride that ſwells her mind, 
The humble God of Sleep can make her kind, 

A riſing bluſh increas'd the native ſtore 

Cf charms, that but too fatal were before. 

Once more preſent the viſion to my view, 

The ſweet illuſion, gentle Fate, renew ! 

How kind, how lovely ſhe, how ravith'd I ! 
Yew me, bleſt God of Sleep, and let me die. 
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CCC 
OF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONs 


7 


To the New One, appointed to meet at Oxrokdb. 


| png deepeſt dungeons of eternal night, 
The ſeats of horror, ſorrow, pains, and ſpite, 
1 have been ſent to tell you, tender youth, 

A ſeaſonable and important truth. 

J feel (but, oh! too late) that no diſeaſe 

Ts like a ſurfeit of luxurious eaſe : 

And of all others, the moſt tempting things 
Are too much wealth, and too indulgent kings. 
None ever was ſuperlatively ill, 

But by degrees, with induſtry and ſkill; 

And ſome whoſe meaning hath art firſt been fair, 
Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair. 
My time 1s paſt, and yours will ſoon begin, 
Keep the firſt bloſſoms from the blaſt of fin ; 
And by the fate of my tumultuous ways, 
Preſerve yourſelves, and bring ſerener days. 
The buſy, ſubtle ſerpents of the law, 

Did firſt my mind from true obedience draw: 
While I did limits to the king preſcribe, | 
And took for oracles that canting tribe, 

I chang'd true freedom for the name of free, 
And grew ſeditious for variety: 

All that oppos'd me were to be accus'd, 

And by the laws illegally abug'd ; 
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The robe was ſummon'd, Maynard in the head, 
In legal murder none ſo deeply read; | 
I brought him to the bar, where once he ſtood, 
Sta nd with the (yet unexpiated) blood 
Gf the brave Strafford, when three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative hackney-tongue ; 
Priſoners and witneſſes were waiting by, 
Theſe had been taught to ſwear, and thoſe to die, 
And to expect their arbitrary fates, 
Some for ill faces, ſome for good eſtates. 
To fright the people, and alarm the town, 
Redloe and Oates employ'd the reverend gown.. 
But while the triple mitre bore the blame, 
The king's three crowns were their. rebellious aim: 
| ſeem'd (and did but ſeem) to fear the guards, 
And took for mine the Bethels and the Wards: 
Anti-monarchic Heretics of ſtate, 
Immoral Atheiſts, rich and reprobate : 
But above all Þ got a little guide, 
Who every ford of villainy had try'd : 
None knew ſo well the old pernicious way, 
To ruin ſubjects, and make kings obey ; 
And my ſmall Jehu, at a furious rate, 
Was driving Eighty back to Forty-eight. 
This the king knew, and was reſolv'd to bear, 
But I miſtook his patience for his fear. 
All that this happy iſland could afford, 
Was facrifie'd to my voluptuous board, 
In his whole paradiſe, one only tree 
He had excepted. by a ſtrict decree ;, 

I 3 A ſacred 
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A ſacred tree, which royal fruit did bear, 

Yet it in pieces I conſpir'd to tear; 

Beware, my child ! divinity 1s there. 

This ſo undid all I had done before, 

I could attempt, and he endure no more; 

My unprepar'd, and unrepenting breath, 

Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of death; 
And I, with all my fins about me, hurl'd 

To th' utter darkneſs of the lower world: 

A dreadful place! which you too ſoon will ſee, 
If you believe ſeducers more than me. 


n 


DEATH OF A LADY'S DOG, 


HOU, happy creature, art ſecure 
From all the torments we endure ; 
Deſpair, ambition, jealouſy, 
Loſt friends, nor love, diſquiet thee ; 
A ſullen prudence drew thee hence 
From noiſe, fraud, and 1mpertinence, 
Though life eſſay'd the ſureſt wile, 
Gilding itſelf with Laura's ſmile ; 
How didit thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 
Thou who could'ſt break from Laura's arms! 
Poor Cynick ! ftill methinks I hear 
Thy awful murmurs in my ear; 
As when on Laura's lap you lay, 
Chiding the worthleſs crowd away. 
How fondly human paſſions turn! 
What we then envy'd, now we mourn! - 
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ALEXANDER THE GRE Ax, 


WHEN ACTED AT THE THEATRE IN DUBLIN, 
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OU 've ſeen to-night the glory of the Eaſt, 

The man, who all the then known world poſleſt, 
That kings in chains did ſon of Ammon call, 

And kingdoms thought divine, by treaſon fall, 

Him Fortune only favour'd for her ſport ; 

And when his condu wanted her ſupport, 

His empire, courage, and his boaſted line, 

Were all prov'd mortal by a ſlave's deſign. 

Great Charles, whoſe birth has promis'd milder ſway, 
Whoſe awful nod all nations muſt obey, 

Secur'd by higher powers, exalted ſtands 

Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands; 

Thoſe miracles that guard his crowns, declare 

That heaven has form'd a monarch worth their care ; 
Born to advance the loyal, and depoſe 

His own, his brother's, and his tather's foes. 

Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 1 
And ſtopt our prince in his triumphant way, 

Fled like a mitt before this radiant day. j 
do when, in heaven, the mighty rebels roſe, 

Proud, and reſoly'd that empire to depoſe, 
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Angels fought firſt, but unſucceſsful prov'd, 
God kept the conqueſt for his beſt belov'd : 
At ſight of ſuch omnipotence they fly, 

Like leaves before autumnal winds, and die, 
All who before kim did aſcend the throne, 
Labour'd to draw three reſtive nations on. 
He boldly drives them forward without pain, 
They hear his voice, and ſtraight obey the rein, 
Such terror ſpeaks him deſtin'd to command 
We worſhip Jove with thunder in his hand; 
But when his mercy without power appears, 
We ſlight his altars, and neglect our prayers. 
How weak in arms did civil diſcord ſhew ! 
Like Saul, ſhe ſtruck with fury at her toe, 
When an immortal hand did ward the blow. 
Her offspring, made the royal hero's ſcorn, 
Like ſons of earth, all fell as ſoon as born: 
Yet let us boaſt, for ſure it is our pride, 


Ireland's untainted loyalty remain'd, 
Her people guiltleſs, and her fields unſtain'd, 


n 


| 


When with their blood our neighbour lands were dy'd, 


DAY OF JUDG ME N:T 


I 


HE Gay of wrath, that dreadful day, 


Shall the whole world in aſhes lay, 
As David and the Sibyls ſay, 


II. What 
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II. 
What horror will invade the mind, 


When the ſtrict Judge, who would be kind, 


Shall have few venial faults to find! 


| III. 
The laſt loud trumpet's wondrous ſound, 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. 


IV. 
Nature and Death ſhall, with ſurprize, 
Behold the pale offender riſe, 
And view the Judge with conſcious eyes. 


V. 
Then ſhall, with univerſal dread, 
The facred myſtic book be read, 
To try the living and the dead. 


VI. 
The Judge aſcends his awful throne, 
He makes each ſecret fin be known, 
And all with ſhame confeſs their own, 


VII. 
O then ! what intereſt ſhall I make, 
To fave my laſt important ſtake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake? 


VIII. 
Thou mighty, formidable King, 
Thou mercy's unexhauſted ſpring, 


Some comfortable pity bring ! 
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IX. Forget 
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IX, 
Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 
Nor let my dear-bought ſoul be loſt, 
In ſtorms of guilty terror toſt, 


X. 
Thou who for me didſt feel ſuch pain, 
Whoſe precious blood the croſs did ſtain, 
Let not thoſe agonies be vain, 


XI. 
Thou whom avenging powers obey, 
Cancel my debt (too great to pay) 
Before the ſad accounting- day. 


XII, 
Surrounded with amazing fears, 
Whoſe load my ſoul with anguiſh bears, 
I ſigh, I weep: Accept my tears. 


XIII. 
Thou who wert mov'd with Mary's grief, 
And, by abſolving of the thief, 
Haſt given me hope, now give relief. 


XIV. 
Reject not my unworthy prayer, 
Preſerve me from that dangerous ſnare 
Which death and gaping hell prepare. 
XV. 
Give my exalted ſoul a place 
Among thy choſen right-hand race; 


The ſons of God, and heirs of grace. 
XVI. Fron 
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XVI. 

From that inſatiable abyſs, 

Where flames devour, and ſerpents hiſs, 

Promote me to thy ſeat of bliſs, 

XVII. 

proſtrate my contrite heart 1 rend, 

My God, my Father, and my Friend; 

Do not forſake me in my end. 

XVIII. 

Well may they curſe their ſecond breath, 

Who riſe to a reviving death; 

Thou great Creator of Mankind, 

Let guilty man cc mpaſſion find! 
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From the French of Monſieur CORNEILLE, | 
And acted at the Theatre in Dublin. : 1 


1 mighty rivals, whoſe deſtructive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed; and make it both their choice, 

To have their fates determin'd by your voice. 

Caſar from none but you will have his doom, 

tle hates th* obſequious flatteries of Rome: 

le ſcorns, where once he rul'd, now to be try'd, 

And he hath rul'd in all the world beſide, 
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When he the Thames, the Danube, and the Nile 
Had ſtain'd with blood, Peace flouriſh'd in this iſ f 
And you alone may boaſt, you never ſaw 

Cæſar till now, and now can give him law. 

Great Pompey too, comes as a ſuppliant here, 

But ſays he cannot now begin to fear: 

He knows your equal juſtice, and (to tell 

A Roman truth) he knows himſelf too well. 
Succeſs, *tis true, waited on Cæſar's fide, 

But Pompey thinks he conquer'd when he died. 
His fortune, when ſhe prov'd the moſt unkind, 
Chang'd his condition, but not Cato's mind. 
Then of what doubt can Pompey's cauſe admit, 
Since here ſo many Cato's judging fit. 

But you, bright nymphs, give Cæſar leave to woo, 
The greateſt wonder of the world, but you ; 
And hear a Muſe, who has that hero taught 
To ſpeak as generouſly as e'er he fought ; 

Whoſe eloquence from ſuch a theme deters 
All tongues but Engliſh, and all pens but hers, 
By the juſt Fates your ſex is doubly bleſt, 
You conquer'd Cæſar, and yon praiſe him beſt. 

And you (* illuſtrious Sir) receive as due, 

A preſent deſtiny preſerv'd for you. 

Rome, France, and England, join their forces here, 
To make a poem worthy of your ear. 

Accept it then, and on that Pompey's brow, 

Who gave ſo many crowns, beſtow one now. 


* To the Lord Lieutenant. 


ROSS" 
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n0$88$'S GHOST. 


YAME of my life, diſturber of my tomb, 
JD Baſe as thy mother's proftituted womb ; 

fing to cowards, fawning to the brave, 

o knaves & fool, to credulous fools a knave, | 
he king's betrayer, and the people's ſlave. 

Like Samuel, at thy necromantic call, 

riſe, to tell thee, God has left thee, Saul. 

| 0rove in vain th' infected blood to cure; 

Streams will run muddy where the ſpring 's impure. 
In all your meritorious life, we ſee 

Od Taaf's invincible ſobriety, 

Places of Maſter of the Horſe, and Spy, 

You (like Tom Howard) did at once ſupply : 
From Sidney's blood your loyalty did ſpring, 
You ſhew us-all your parents, but the king, 

from whoſe too tender and too bounteous arms 
(Unhappy he who ſuch a viper warms ! 

As dutiful a ſubject as a ſon !) 

To your true parent, the whole town, you run, 
Read, if you can, how th' old apoſtate fell, 
Vut-do his pride, and merit more than hell : 
voth he and you were glorious and bright, 

The firſt and faireſt of the ſons of light : 

but when, like him, you offer'd at the crown, 
Like him, your angry father kick'd you down. 
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THE SIXTH Oo ht 


SF. 0-23 


THIRD BOOK OF HORACET 


Of the Corruption of the Times, 


HOSE ills. your anceſtors have done, 
Romans, are now become your own; 
And they will coſt you dear, 
Unleſs you ſoon repair 
The falling temples which the gods provoke, 
And ſtatues ſully'd yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke, 


Propitious heaven, that rais'd your fathers high, 
For humble, grateful piety, 
(As it rewarded their reſpect) 
Hath ſharply puniſh'd your neglect; 
All empires on the gods depend, 
Begun by their command, at their command they end, 


Let Crafſus' ghoſt and Labienus tell 
How twice by Jove's revenge our legions fell, 
And, with unſulting pride, 
Shining in Roman ſpoils, the Parthian victors ride, 


I The Scythian and Ægyptian ſcum 
Had almoſt ruin'd Kome, 
While our ſeditions took their part, 
Fill each Ægyptian ſail, and wing'd each Scythian dart 
5 Firt, 


Pa 
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Firſt, thoſe flagitious times 

(Pregnant with unknown crimes) 

Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed, 

From which polluted head 

-fftious ſtreams of crowding fins began, 

ad through the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran, 


Behold a ripe and melting maid, 
Bound prentice to the wanton trade, 
ſonian artiſts, at a mighty price, 
Inſtruct her in the myſteries of vice; 
A hat nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay, 
and with an early hand they form the temper'd clay. 


Marry'd, their leſſons ſhe improves 
By practice of adulterous loves, 
And ſcorns the common mean deſign 
To take advantage of her huſband's wine, 
Or ſnatch, in ſome dark place, 
1 A haſty illegitimate embrace. 
uy 
No! the brib'd huſband knows of all, 
And bids her rife when lovers call; 
Hither a merchant from the ſtraits, 
| Grown wealthy by forbidden 25 46a ; 
Or city cannibal, repairs, 
Who feeds upon the fleſh of heirs ; 
Convenient brutes, whoſe tributary flame 


2ay5 the full price of luſt, and gilds the lighted ſhame, 
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"Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern Æacides; 
Made the proud Afian monarch feel A! 
How weak his gold was againſt Europe's ſteel, 
Forc'd even dire Hannibal to yield ; 
And won the long-diſputed world at Zama's fatal fel, 


H. 
But ſoldiers of a ruſtic mould, ne 

Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold. think 
Either they dug the ſtubborn ground, by d 

Or through hewn woods their weighty ſtrokes did ſound. Me 
And after the declining ſun creet! 

Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was done, ul, f 
Home with their weary team they took their way, 1d! 
And drown'd in friendly bowls the labour of the day, * 
autho 

Time ſenſibly all things impairs ; ſorgi 

Our fathers have been worſe than theirs; taat 

And we than ours; next age will ſee . 

| A race more profligate than we 

{With all the pains we take) have {kill enough to be, I bet 
| 25 | ſon, 
Tranſlation of the following Verſe from Lucas, Cc 


Victrix Cauſa Diis placuit, ſed Victa Catoni. 


HE gods were pleas'd to chuſe the conquering ſide, 
But Cato thought he conquer'd when he dy d. 


HORACE" 
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% WD ROD 


KT d 2£0TTK-Y5, 
| 
« Scribendi rectè, ſapere eſt & principium & fons. 


HAVE ſeldom known a trick ſucceed, and will put 
none upon the reader; but tell him plainly that 1 
mink it could never be more ſeaſonable than now to 
hy down ſuch rules, as, if they be obſerved, will 
make men write more correctly, and judge more diſ- 
cet: but Horace muſt be read ſeriouſly, or not at 
dl, for elſe the reader won't be the better for him, 
2nd I ſhall have loſt my labour. I have kept as cloſe 
#1 could, both to the meaning and the words of the 
author, and done nothing but what I believe he would 
forgive if he were alive ; and I have often aſked myſelt 
tat queſtion, I know this is a field, 


Per quem magnus equos Aurunce flexit Alumnus.“ 


But with all the reſpect due to the name of Ben Jon- 
on, to which no man pays more veneration than I; it 
cannot be denied, that the conſtraint of rhyme, and a 
literal tranſlation (to which Horace in this book de- 
cares himſelf an enemy), has made him want a com- 
ment in many places. 


Printed from Dr. Rawlinſon's eopy, corrected by the Earl of 
Roſcommon's own hand, 
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My chief care has been to write intelligibly; af 
where the Latin was obſcure, I have added a line a 
two to explain it. 

I am below the envy of the critics; but, if I dun 
T would beg them to remember, that Horace owed ji 
favour and his fortune to the character given of hin 
by Virgil and Varius, that Fundanius and Pollio ar 
ſtill valued by what Horace ſays of them, and thx 
in their golden age, there was a good underſtanding 
among the ingenious, and thofe who were the nal 
eſteemed were the beſt natured, 


—————— —-— — M 

F in a picture (Piſo) you ſhould fee Dell 

A handſome woman with a fiſh's tail, By { 
Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, And 
Or limbs of beaſts of the moſt different kinds, The 


Cover'd with feathers of all ſorts of birds, 

Would you not laugh, and think the painter mad! 

"Fruſt me, that book 1s as ridiculous, 

Whoſe incoherent ſtyle (like ſick men's dreams) 

Varies all ſhapes, and mixes all extremes. 

Painters and Poets have been {till allow'd 

Their pencils, and their fancies unconfin'd. 

This privilege we freely give and take; 

But Nature, and the common laws of ſenſe, 

Forbid to reconcile Antipathies, 

Or make a ſnake engender with a dove, 

And hungry tigers court the tender lambs. 
Some, that at firſt have promis'd mighty things, 

Applaud themſelves, when a few florid lines 

Shine 
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cine through th' inſipid dulneſs of the reſt; 

Here they deſcribe a temple, or a wood, 

Or ſtreams that through delighttul meadows run, 
And there the rainbow, or the rapid Rhane ; 

put they miſplace them all, and crowd them in, 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, 

As he that only can deſign a tree, 

Would be to draw a ſhipwreck or a ſtorm, 

When you begin with ſo much pomp and ſhow, 
Why is the end ſo little and fo low ? 

Be what you will, ſo you be ſtill the ſame. 

Moſt poets fall into the groſſeſt faults, 

Deluded by a ſeeming excellence: 

br ſtriring to be ſhort, they grow obſcure, 

And when they would write ſmoothly, they want ſtrength, 
Their ſpirits fink ; while others, that affect 
Alofty ſtyle, ſwell to a tympany ;. 

dome timorous wretches ſtart at every blaſt, 

And, fearing tempeſts, dare not leave the ſhore ; 
Uiters, in love with wild variety, 

Draw boars in waves, and dolphins in a wood; 
Thus fear of erring,. join'd with want of ſkill, 
Ia moſt certain way of erring ſtill. 

The meaneſt workman in th' Emilian ſquare, 
May grave the nails, or imitate the hair, 

But cannot finiſh what he hath begun; 

What can be more ridiculous than he? 

For one or two good features in a face, 

Vhere all the reſt are ſcandalouſly ill, 

Make it but more remarkably deform'd. 
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Let poets match their ſubject to their ſtrength, 
And often try what weight they can ſupport, 
And what their ſhoulders are too weak to bear, 
After a ſerious and judicious choice, 

Method and eloquence will never fail. 

As well the force as ornament of verſe 

Conſiſts in chooſing a fit time for things, 
And knowing when a Muſe may be indulg'd 
In her full flight, and when ſhe ſhould be curb'd. 

Words muſt be choſen, and be plac'd with kill; 
You gain your point, when by the noble art 
Of good connexion, an unuſual word 
Is made at firſt familiar to our ear. 

But if you write of things abſtruſe or new, 
Some of your own inventing may be us'd, 

So it be ſeldom and diſcreetly done : 

But he that hopes to have new words allow'd, 
Muſt ſo derive them from the Grecian ſpring, 
As they may ſeem to flow without conſtraint. 
Can an impartial reader diſcommend 

In Varius, or in Virgil, what he likes 

In Plautus or Czcilius ? Why ſhould 1 

Be envy'd for the little I invent, 

When Enntus and Cato's copious ſtyle 

Have ſo enrich'd, and ſo adorn'd our tongue? 
Men ever had, and ever wull have, leave 

To coin new words well ſuited to the age. 
Words are like leaves, ſome wither every year, 
And every year a younger race ſucceeds. 
Death is a tribute all things owe to fate; 
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» Lucrine mole (Czſar's ſtupendous work) 

protects our navies from the raging north; 

nd (fince Cethegus drain'd the Pontine lake) 

ſe plow and reap where former ages row'd. 

de how the Tiber (whoſe licentious waves 

0 often overflow'd the neighbouring fields) 

Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenſive courſe, 

onfin'd by our great Emperor's command: 

Yet this, and they, and all, will be forget; 

ſhy then ſhould words challenge eternity, 

ſen greateſt men and greateſt actions die? 

Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt words, 

And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in vogue ; 

Uk is the judge, the law, and rule of ſpeech. 

Homer firſt taught the world 1n epick verſe 

To write of great commanders and of kings. 

Elegies were at firſt deſign'd for grief, 

Trough now we uſe them to expreſs our joy: 

But to whoſe Muſe we owe that ſort of verſe, 

h; undecided by the men of {k1ll. 

Rage with Tambicks arm'd Archilochus,, 

Numbers for dialogue and action fit, 

Aid favourites of the Dramatic Muſe. 

fierce, lofty, rapid, whoſe commanding ſound 

awes the tumultuous noiſes of the pit, 

and whoſe peculiar province is the ſtage. _ 
Gods, heroes, conquerors, Olympic crowns, 

Love's pleaſing cares, and the free joys of wine, 

re proper ſubjects for the Lyric ſong. 

Why is he honour'd with a poet's name, 
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Who neither knows nor would obſerve a rule; 
And chooſes to be ignorant and proud, 
Rather than own his ignorance, and learn? 
Let every thing have its due place and time, 
A comic ſubject loves an humble verſe, 
Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and comic ſtyle. 
Yet comedy ſometimes may raiſe her voice, 
And Chremes be allow'd to foam and rail : 
Tragedians too lay by their ſtate to grieve z 
Peleus and Telephus exil'd and poor, 
Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words. 
He that would have ſpectators ſhare his grief, 
Muſt write not only well, but movingly, 


And raiſe men's paſſions to what height he will, 


We weep and laugh, as we ſee others do: 
He only makes me ſad who ſhews the way, 
And firſt is ſad himſelf ; then, Telephus, 

I feel the weight of your calamities, 

And fancy all your miſeries my own : 

But, if you act them ill, I ſleep or laugh; 
Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere : 
For nature forms, and ſoftens us within, 
And writes our fortune's changes in our face. 
Pleaſure inchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 


And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd ſoul, 


And theſe are all interpreted by ſpeech ; 
But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 
Abſur'd, unpity'd, grows a public jeſt. 
Obſerve the characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 


Whether 
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Whether an honeſt ſervant, or a cheat, 

or one whoſe blood boils in his youthful veins, 

or a grave matron, or a buſy nurſe, 

[Fxtorting merchants, careful huſbandmen, 

Argives or Thebans, Aſians or Greeks. 
Follow report, or feign coherent things ; 

Neſcribe Achilles, as Achilles was, 

[mpatient, raſh, inexorable, proud, 

Coming all judges, and all law but arms; 

Medea muſt be all revenge and blood, 

no all tears, Ixion all deceit, 

jo muſt wander, and Oreſtes mourn, 


if your bold Muſe dare tread unbeaten paths, 


And bring new characters upon the ſtage, 
Be ſure you keep them up to their firſt height, 
New ſubjects are not eaſily explain'd, 


And you had better chooſe a well-known theme 


Than truſt to an invention of your own 
For what originally others writ, 
May be ſo well diſguis'd, and ſo improv'd, 
That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours; 
But then you muſt not copy trivial things, 
Nor word for word too faithfully tranſlate, 
Nor (as ſome ſervile imitators do) 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict uneaſy rules, 
you muſt ever ſlaviſhly obſerve, 
Or all the laws of decency renounce. 

Bevin not as th' old poetaſter did, 


* Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate, J ſing.“ 
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In what will all this oftentation end? 
The labouring mountain ſcarce brings forth a mouſe: 
How far is this from the Mzonian ſtile? 
«« Muſe, ſpeak the man, who, ſince the ſiege of Troy, 
«« So many towns, ſuch change of manners ſaw,” 
One with a flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoke, 
The other out of ſmoke brings glorious light, 
And (without raiſing expectation high) 
Surprizes us with daring miracles, 
4 The bloody Leſtrygons, Charybdis' gulph, 
1 And frighted Greeks, who near the AÆtna ſhore, 
if Hear Scylla bark, and Polyphemus roar. 

He doth not trouble us with Leda's eggs, 

When he begins to write the Trojan war 

Nor, writing the return of Diomed, 

Go back as far as Meleager's death: 

Nothing is 1dle, each judicious line 

Infſenfibly acquaints us with the plot; 

He chooſes only what he can improve, 

And truth and fiction are ſo aptly mix'd 

That all ſeems uniform, and of a piece. 

Now hear what every auditor expects ; 

If you intend that he ſhould ſtay to hear 

The epilogue, and fee the curtain fall; 

Mind how our tempers alter in our years, 
_And by that rule form all your characters. 

One that hath newly leacn'd to ſpeak and go, 

Loves childiſh plays, is ſoon provok'd and pleas'd, 

And changes every hour his wavering mind. 

A youth that firſt caſts off his tutor's yoke, 


Lores 
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Loves horſes, hounds, and ſports, and exerciſe, 
Prone to all vice, impatient of reproof, 

Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe, 
Gain and ambition rule our riper years, 

And make us ſlaves to intereſt and power. 

Old men are only walking hoſpitals, 

Where all defects and all diſeaſes crowd 

With reftleſs pain, and more tormenting fear, 
Lazy, moroſe, full of delays and hopes, 
Oppreſs'd with riches which they dare not uſe 
[l-natur'd cenfors of the preſent age, 

and fond of all the follies of the paſt, 

Thus all the treaſure of our flowing years, 

Our ebb of lite for ever takes away. 

Boys muſt not have th' ambitious care of men- 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. 

Some things are acted, others only told; 

Put what we hear moves leſs than what we ſee 3; 
dpectators only have their eyes to truſt, 

But auditors muſt truſt their ears and you; 

Yet there are things improper for a ſcene, 
Which men of judgment only will relate. 
Medea muſt not draw her murdering knife, 
And ſpill her childrens blood upon the ſtage, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid fealt prepare. 
Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, 

(She to a ſwallow turn'd, he to a ſnake) 

And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe, 

] tate to ſee, and never can believe. 
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Five acts are the juſt meaſure of a play, 
Never preſume to make a God appear, 


But for a buſineſs worthy of a God; (As 
And in one ſcene no more than three ſhould ſpeak, Beca 

A chorus ſhould ſupply what action wants, Full 
And hath a generous and manly part; Lov 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honeſty, But 
And ſtrict obſervance of impartial laws, To 
Sobriety, ſecurity, and peace, Str 


And begs the Gods who guide blind fortune's wheel, Deſ 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud, 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 

But what ſome way conduces to the plot. 

Firſt the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe 
(Not loud like trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhful audience 

Of our well-meaning, frugal anceſtors, 

But when our walls and limits were enlarg'd, 
And men (grown wanton by proſperity) 

Study'd new arts of luxury and eaſe, 

The verſe, the muſic, and the ſcene, 's improv'd; 
For how ſhould ignorance be judge of wit, 

Or men of ſenſe applaud the jeſt of fools ? 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful action in, 
Then inſtruments were taught more moving notes, 
And eloquence with all her pomp and charms 
Foretold us uſeful and ſententious truths, 

As thoſe deliver'd by the Delphic God. 

The firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtyle 
Too grave for their uncultivated age, 
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And ſo brought wild and naked ſatyrs in, 

Whoſe motion, words, and ſhape, were all a farce, 
As oft as decency would give them leave) 
Becauſe the mad ungovernable rout, 

Full of confuſion, and the fumes of wine, 

Lov'd ſuch variety and antic tricks. 

But then they did not wrong themſelves ſo much 
To make a god, a hero, or a king, 

Stript of his golden crown and purple robe) 
Deſcend to a mechanic dialect, 

Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high 

With empty ſound and airy notions fly ; 

For tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 

To the low mimic follies of a farce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls : 
You muſt not think that a ſatiric ſtyle 

Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words, 

Or the confounding of your characters, 

Begin with Truth, then give Invention ſcope, 
And if your ſtyle be natural and ſmooth, 

All men will try, and hope to write as well; 
And (not without much pains) be undeceiv'd. 
So much good method and connexion may 
Improve the common and the plaineſt things, 

A ſatyr that comes ſtaring from the woods, 
Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator : 

But, though his language ſhould not be refin'd, 
It muſt not be obſcene and impudent ; 

The better ſort abhors ſcurrility, 

And often cenſures what the rabble likes, 
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Unpoliſh'd verſes paſs with many men, 

And Rome is too indulgent in that point; 
But then to write at a looſe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will wink at all our faults, 
Is ſuch a raſh ill- grounded confidence, 

As men may pardon, but will never praiſe. 
Be perfect in the Greck originals, 


Read them by day, and think of them by night. 


But Plautus was admir'd in former time 

With too much patience (not to call it worſe); 
His harſh, unequal verſe was muſic then, 

And rudeneſs had the privilege of wit. 

When Theſpis firſt expos'd the Tragic Muſe, 
Rude were the actors, and a cart the ſcene, 
Where ghaſtly faces ftain'd with lees of wine 
Frighted the children, and amus'd the crowd; 
This ZAſchylus (with indignation) ſaw, 

And built a ſtage, found out a decent dreſs, 
Brought vizards in (a civiler diſguiſe), 

And taught men how to ſpeak and how to act. 
Next Comedy appear'd with great applauſe,, 
'Till her licentious and abuſive tongue 
Waken'd the magiſtrates coercive power, 

And forc'd it to ſuppreſs her inſolence. 

Our writers have attempted: every way; 
And they deſerve our praiſe, whoſe daring Muſe 
Diſdain'd to be beholden to the Greeks, 

And found fit ſubjects for her verſe at home. 
Nor ſhould we be leſs famous for our wit, 
Than for the force of our victorious arms; 


But 
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gut that the time and care that are requir'd 
To overlook, and file, and poliſh well, 
Fright poets from that neceſſary toll. 

Democritus was ſo in love with wit, 

And ſome men's natural impulſe to write, 
That he deſpis'd the help of art and rules, 
And thought none poets till their brains were crackt ; 
And this hath ſo intoxicated ſome, 

That (to appear incorrigibly mad) 

They cleanlineſs and company renounce 

For lunacy beyond the cure of art, 

With a long beard, and ten long dirty _ 

Paſs current for Apollo's livery. 

O my unhappy ſtars! if in the Spring 

Some phyſic had not cur'd me of the ſpleen, 

None would have writ with more ſucceſs than I; 
But I muſt reſt contented as I am, 

And only ſerve to whet that wit in you, 

To which I willingly reſign my claim. 

Yet without writing I may teach to write, 

Tell what the duty of a poet is; 

Wherein his wealth and ornaments. conſiſt, 

And how he may be form'd, and how improv'd, 
What fit, what not, what excellent or ill. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well; 
And when Philoſop* y directs your choice 
To proper ſubjects rightly underſtood, 
Words from your pen will naturally flow ; 
He only gives the proper characters, 

Who knows the duty of all ranks of men, 
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And what we owe our country, parents, friends, 
How judges and how ſenators ſhould at, 
And what becomes a general to do; 

'Thoſe are the likeſt copies, which are drawn 
By the original of human life. 

Sometimes in rough and undigeſted plays 

We meet with ſuch a lucky character, 

As, being humour'd right, and well purſued, 
Succeeds much better than the ſhallow verſe 
And chiming trifles of more ſtudious pens. 


Greece had a genius, Greece had cloquence, B 
For her ambition and her end was fame. Ak 
Our Roman youth is diligently taught Aue 
The deep myſterious art of growing rich, But 
And the firſt words that children learn to ſpeak | w 
Are of the value of the names of coin ; duc 


Can a penurious wretch, that with his milk But 
Hath ſuck'd the baſeſt dregs of uſury, 
Pretend to generous and heroic thoughts? 
Can ruſt and avarice write laſting lines? 
But you, brave youth, wiſe Numa's worthy heit, 
Remember of what weight your judgment is, 
And never venture to commend a bock, 
That has not paſs'd all judges and all teſts. 

A poet ſhould inſtruct, or pleaſe, or both: 
Let all your precepts be ſuccin& and clear, 
"That ready wits may comprehend them ſoon, 
And faithful memories retain them long ; 
All ſuperfluities are ſoon forgot. 

Never be ſo conceited of your parts, 
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To think you may perſuade us what you pleaſe, 
Or venture to bring in a child alive, 
That Canibals have murder'd and devour'd, 
01d age explodes all but morality ; | 
Auſterity offends aſpiring youths ; 
But he that joins inſtruction with delight, 
profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes: 
Theſe are the volumes that enrich the ſhops, 
Theſe paſs with admiration through the world, 
And bring their author to eternal fame, 
Be not too rigidly cenſorious, 
A firing may jar in the beſt maſter's hand, 
Ard the moſt ſkiltul archer miſs his aim; 
But in a poem elegantly writ, 
| would not quarrel with a flight miſtake, 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuſe ; 
But he that hath been often told his fault, 
And fill perſiſts, is as impertinent | 
As a muſician that will alway play, 
And yet is always out at the ſame note: 
When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd fop 
(Among his numerous abſurdities) 
tumbles upon ſome tolerable line, 
| fret to ſee them in ſuch company, 
And wonder by what magic they came there. 
But in long works fleep will ſometimes ſurprize; 
Homer himſelf hath been obſerv'd to nod. 
Poems, like pictures, are of different ſorts, 
Some better at a diſtance, others near, 


Some love the dark, ſome chcoſe the cleareſt light, 
And 
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And boldly challenge the moſt piercing eye; 


Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe, 
But, Piſo, (though your knowledge of the world, 
Join'd with your father's precepts, make you wiſe) 


Remember this as an important truth : 
Some things admit of mediocrity, 

A counſellor, or pleader at the bar, 
May want Meſſala's powerful eloquence, 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſcellius ; 
Yet this indifferent lawyer is eſteem'd ; 
But no authority of gods nor men 
Allow of any mean in poeſy. 

As an ill concert, and a coarſe perfume, 
Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt, 


And might with more diſcretion have been ſpar'd; 


So poeſy, whoſe end is to delight, 

Admits of no degrees, but muſt be till 
Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. 

In other things men have ſome reaſon left, 
And one that cannot dance, or fence, or run, 
Deſpairing of ſucceſs, forbears to try; 

But all (without conſideration) write; 

Some thinking that th' omnipotence of wealth 
Can turn them into poets when they pleaſe. 
But, Piſo, you are of too quick a fight 

Not to diſcern which way your talent lies, 
Or vainly with your genius to contend ; 

Yet it it ever be your fate to write, 

Let your productions paſs the ſtricteſt hands, 
Mine and your father's, and not ſee the light 
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Till time and care have ripen'd every line. 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 

Bit words once ſpoke can never be recall'd. 
Orpheus, inſpir d by more than human pow er, 

Did not, as poets feign, tame ſavage beaſts, 

But men as lawleſs and as wild as they, 

And firſt diſſuaded them from rage and blood; 

Thus, when Amphion built the Theban wall, 

They feign'd the ſtones obey'd his magic lute ; ; 

Poets, the firſt inſtructors of mankind, 

Brought all things to their proper, native uſe ; 

Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And ſome to public, ſome to private ends: 

Promiſcuous love by marriage was reſtrain'd. 

Cities were built, and uſeful laws were made; 

do great was the divinity of verſe, 

and ſuch obſervance to a poet paid. 

Then Homer's and Tyrtæus' martial Muſe 

Waken'd the world, and ſounded loud alarms. 

To verſe we owe the ſacred oracles, 

And our belt precepts of morality ; 

dome have by verſe obtain'd the love of kings, 

Who, with the Muſes, eaſe their weary'd minds) 

en bluſh not, noble Piſo, to protect 

hat gods inſpire, and kings delight to hear. 

dome think that poets may be form'd by art, 

Others maintain that Nature makes them ſo; 

[ neither ſee what art without a vein, 

Nor wit without the help of art can do, 

hut mutually they crave each other's aid. 

Vol. XV, L 
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He that intends to gain th' Olympic prize 
Muſt uſe himſelf to hunger, heat, and cold, 
Take leave of wine, and the ſoft joys of love; 
And no muſician dares pretend to ſkill, 
Without a great expence of time and pains z 
But every little buſy ſcribbler now 
Swells with the praiſes which he gives himſelf; 
And, taking ſanctuary in the crowd, 
Brags of his impudence, and ſcorns to mend, 
A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flattering audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To perſuade cuſtomers to buy their goods. 
"Tis hard to find a man of great eſtate, 
That can diſtinguiſh flatterers from friends, 
Never delude yourſelf, nor read your book 
Before a brib'd and fawning 2uditor, 
For he *ll commend and feign an extaſy, 
Grow pale or weep, do any thing to pleaſe : 
True friends appear leſs mov'd than counterfeit ; 
As men that truly grieve at funerals, 
Are not ſo loud as thoſe that cry for hire. 
Wiſe were the kings, who never choſe a friend, 
Till with full caps they had unmaſk'd his ſoul, 
And ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt thoughts; 
You cannot arm yourſelf with too much care 
Againſt the ſmiles of a deſigning knave. 
Quintilius (if his advice were aſk'd) 
Would freely tell you what you ſhould correct, 
Or, if you could not, bid you blot it out, 
And with more care ſupply the vacancy; 
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Bat if he found you fond and obſtinate 

(And apter to deſend than mend your faults), 
With filence leave you to admire yourſelf, 

And without rival hug your darling book, 

The prudent care of an impartial friend 

Will give you notice of each 1dle line, 

ew what ſounds harſh, and what wants ornament, . 
Or where it is too laviſhly beſtow'd ; 

Make you explain all that he finds obſcure, 

And with a ſtrict enquiry mark your faults ; 

Nor for theſe trifles fear to loſe your lore : 

Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and ſlight, 
Will be of a moſt ſerious conſequence, 

When they have made you once ridiculous, 

A poetaſter, in his raging fit, 

(Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys) 

s dreaded and proſcrib'd by men of ſenſe; 

They make a lane for the polluted thing, 

And fly as from th' infection of the plague, 

Or from a man whom, for a juſt revenge, 

Fanatic phrenzy ſent by heaven purſues, 

Ii (in the raving of a frantic Muſe) 

and minding more his verſes than his way, 

Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well, 

Though he might burſt his lungs to call for help, 
No creature would aſſiſt or pity him, 

hut feem to think he fell on purpoſe in. 

Hear how an old Sicilian poet dy'd ; 

Empedocles, mad to be thought a god, 

In a cold fit leap'd into Ætna's flames, 

L 2 Gire 
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Give poets leave to make themſelves away, 
Why ſhould it be a greater fin to kill, 

Than to keep men alive againſt their will? 
Nor was this chance, bur a deliberate choice ; 
For if Empedocles were now reviv'd, 

He would be at his frolic once again, 

And his pretenſions to divinity : 

*Tis hard to ſay whether for ſacrilege, 

Or inceſt, or ſome more unheard-of crime, 
'The rhyming fiend 1s ſent into theſe men ; 

But they are all moſt viſibly poſſeſt, 

And, like a baited bear when he breaks looſe, 
Without diſtinction ſeize on all they meet; 
None ever ſcap'd that came within their reach, 
Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, 
Without remorſe inſatiably they read, 

And never leave till they have read men dead. 


„ Lord Roscommon's verſes on the © Religio Lic” 
are printed in the eighteenth volume of this Collection. 
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Give poets leave to make themſelves away, 
Why ſhould it be a greater fin to kill, 

Than to keep men alive againſt their will? 
Nor was this chance, bur a deliberate choice ; 
For if Empedocles were now reviv'd, 

He would be at his frolic once again, 

And his pretenſions to divinity : 

*Tis hard to ſay whether for ſacrilege, 

Or inceſt, or ſome more unheard-of crime, 
The rhyming fiend is ſent into theſe men; 

But they are all moſt viſibly poſſeſt, 

And, like a baited bear when he breaks looſe, 
Without diſtinction ſeize on all they meet; 
None ever ſcap'd that came within their reach, 
Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, 
Without remorſe inſatiably they read, 

And never leave till they have read men dead. 


* Lord Roscommon's verſes on the © Religio Laici" 
are printed in the eighteenth volume of this Collection. 
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and to the ſacred Majeſty of the moſt auguſt and 
mighty Prince JAMES II. now by the Grace of 
God King of England, Scotland, France, and 
ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. this following 
POEM is in all humility dedicated by his ever 
devoted and obedient Subject and Servant, 
To. GUTWAY., 
—  ———F__ — — 
Treue H poets immortality may give, 
And Troy does ſtill in Homer's numbers lire: 
How dare I touch thy praiſe, thou glorious frame, 


Which muſt be deathleſs as thy raiſer's name: 
But 
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But that I wanting fame am ſure of thine 

To eternize this humble ſong of mine ? 

At leaſt the memory of that more than man, 

From whoſe vaſt mind thy glories firſt began, 

Shall ev'n my mean and worthleſs verſe commend, 

For wonders always did his name attend. 

Though now (alas !) in the ſad grave he lies, 

Yet ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it rife, 
Great were the toils attending the command 

Of an ungrateful and a ſtiff-neck'd land, 

Which, grown too wanton, 'cauſe *twas over-bleſt, 1 5 

Would never give its nurſing father reſt; 

But, having ſpoil'd the edge of ill-forg'd law, 

By rods and axes had been kept in awe; 

But that his gracious hand the ſceptre held, 

In all the arts of mildly guiding ſkill'd; 29 

Who ſaw thoſe engines which unhing'd us move, 

Griev'd at our follies with a father's love, 

Knew the vile ways we did t' afflict him take, 

And watch'd what haſte we did to ruin make; 

Yet when upon its brink we ſeem'd to ſtand, 25 

Lent to our ſuccour a forgiving hand. 

Though now (alas!) in the fad grave he lies, 

Yet ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels thence ariſe, 
Mercy 's indeed the attribute of heaven, 

For gods have power to keep the balance even, 30 

Which if kings looſe, how can they govern well! 

Mercy ſhould pardon, but the ſword compel : 

Compaſſion 's elſe a kingdom's greateſt harm, 

Its warmth engenders rebels till they ſwarm ; 


10 
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ind round the throne themſelves in tumults ſpread, 35 
ſo heave the crown from a long-ſufferer's head, 

p; example this that godlike king once knew, 

4nd after, by experience, found too true. 

Vader Philiftian lords we long had mourn'd, 

When he, our great Deliverer, return'd; 40 
Bit thence the deluge of our tears did ceaſe, 

The royal dove ſhew'd us ſuch marks of peace : 

1nd when this land in blood he might have laid, 
Fought balſam for the wounds ourſelves had made, 
Though now (alas !) in the ſad grave he lies, 45 
let ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it riſe. 
Then matrons bleſs'd him as he paſs'd along, 

and triumph echo'd through th' enfranchis'd throng : 
0n his each hand his royal brothers ſhone, 

like two ſupporters of Great Britain's throne : 50 
The firſt, for deeds of arms, renown'd as far 

Fame e'er flew to tell great tales of war; 

Of nature generous, and of ſtedfaſt mind, 

To flattery deaf, but ne'er to merit blind, 
keerv'd in pleaſures, but in dangers bold, 55 
Youthful in actions, and in conduct old, 

True to his friends, as watchful o'er his foes, 

And a juſt value upon each beſtows ; 

Now to condemn, nor partial to commend, 

The brave man's patron, and the wrong'd man's 
friend. 60 
Now juſtly ſeated on th' imperial throne, 

h which high ſphere n no e {tar e er ſhone : 
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Virtue's great pattern, and rebellion's dread, 
Long may he live to bruiſe that ſerpent's head, 


Till all his foes their juſt confuſion meet, 0 


And growl and pine beneath his mighty feet! 
The ſecond, for debates in council fit, 

Of ſteady judgment and deep piercing wit: 

To all the nobleſt heights of learning bred, 

Both men and books with curious ſearch had read: - 

Fathom'd the ancient policies of Greece, 

And having form'd from all one curious piece, 


Learnt thence what ſprings beſt move and guide à fats 


And could with eaſe dire& the heavy weight, 
But our then angry fate great Glo'ſter ſeiz'd, 
And never ſince ſeem'd perfectly appeas'd : 

For, oh! what pity, people bleſs'd as we 

With plenty, peace, and noble liberty, 

Should ſo much of our old diſeaſe retain, 

To make us ſurfeit into ſlaves again! 

Slaves to thoſe tyrant lords whoſe yoke we bore, . 
And ſerv'd ſo baſe a bondage to before; 

Yet 'twas our curſe, that bleſſings flow'd too fat, 
Or we had appetites too coarſe to taſte. 

Fond Iſraelites, our manna to refuſe, $ 
And Egypt's loathſome fleſh-pots.murmuring chuſe. 
Great Charles ſaw this, yet huſh'd his riſing brealt, 
Though much the lion in his boſom preſt: 

But he for ſway ſeem'd ſo by nature made, 


— * 


That his own paſſions knew him, and obey d-: 9 


Maſter of them, he ſoften'd his command, 
The ſword of rule ſcarce threaten'd in his hand : 


Stern 
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dem majeſty upon his brow might ſit, 

But (miles, ſtill playing round it, made it ſweet : 

© finely mix'd, had Nature dar'd t” afford 95 

One leaſt perfection more, h' had been ador'd. 

Merciful, juſt, good-natur'd, liberal, brave, 

Witty, and pleaſure's friend, yet not her ſlave : 

The paths of life by nobleſt methods trod ; | 

of mortal mold, but in his mind a god. 100 

Though now (alas!) in the ſad grave he lies, 

Yet ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it riſe, 
In this great mind long he his cares revolv'd, 

And long it was ere the great mind reſoly'd : 

Till wearineſs at laſt his thoughts compos'd; 105 

Peace was the choice, and their debates were clos'd. . 

But, oh ! 

Through all this iſle, where it ſeems moſt deſign'd, 

Nothing ſo hard as wiſh'd-for peace to find, 

The elements due order here maintain, 110 

And pay their tribute in of warmth and rain: 

Cool ſhades and ſtreams, rich fertile lands abound, 

And Nature's bounty flows the ſeaſons round, | 

But we, a wretched race of men, thus bleſt, 

Of ſo much happineſs (if known, poſſeſt) 115 

Miſtaking every nobleſt uſe of life, 

Left beauteous Quiet, that kind, tender wife, 

For the unwholeſome, brawling harlot, Strife. 

The man in power, by wild ambition led, 

Envy'd all honours on another's head ; 9 420 

And, to ſupplant ſome rival, by his pride 
Embroil'd that ſtate his wiſdom cught to guide. 
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The prieſts, who humble temperance ſhould profeſs, 

Sought filken robes and fat voluptuous eaſe ; 

So, with ſmall labours in the vineyard ſhown, * 

Forſook God's harveſt to improve their own, 

That dark ænigma (yet unriddled) Law, 

Inſtead of doing right and giving awe, 

Kept open liſts, and at the noiſy bar, 

Four times a year proclaim'd a civil war, I 

Where daily kinſman, father, ſon, and brother, 

Might damn their ſouls to ruin one another, 

Hence cavils roſe *gainſt Heaven's and Cæſar's cauſe, 

From falſe religions and corrupted laws; 

Till ſo at laſt rebellion's baſe was laid, 135 

And God or king no longer were obey'd. 
But that good angel whoſe ſurmounting power 

Waited great Charles in each emergent hour, 

Againſt whoſe care hell vainly did decree, _ 

Nor faſter could defign than that foreſce, 140 

Guarding the crown upon his ſacred brow 

From all its blackeſt arts, was with him now, 

Aſſur'd him peace mult be for him deſign'd, 

For he was born to give it all mankind. 

By patience, mercies large, and many toils, 145 

In his own realms to calm inteſtine broils, 

'Thence every root of diſcord to remove, 

And plant us new with unity and love. 

Then ſtretch his healing hands to neighbouring ſhores, 

Where ſlaughter rages, and wild rapine roars; 150 

To cool their ferments with the charms of peace, 


Who, ſo their madneſs and their rage might ceaſe, 
Grow 
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Grow all (embracing what ſuch friendſhip brings) 

Like us the people, and like him their kings, 

zut now (alas!) in the ſad grave he lies, | 155 

et ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it riſe, 
For this aſſurance pious thanks he paid; 

Then in his mind the beauteous model laid 

Of that majeſtic pile, where oft, his care 

A-while forgot, he might for eaſe repair: 160 

4 ſ-at for ſweet retirement, health, and love, 

fritain's Olympus, where, like awful Jove, 

He pleas'd could fit, and his regards beſtow 

On the vain, buſy, ſwarming world below, 

Fen I, the meaneſt of thoſe humble ſwains, 16x 

ho ſang his praiſes through the fertile plains, 

Once in a happy hour was thither led, 

Curious to ſee what Fame ſo far had ſpread. 

There tell, my Muſe, what wonders thou didſt find, 

Worthy thy ſong, and his celeſtial mind, 170 
'Twas at that joyful hallow'd day's return, 

On which that man of miracles was born, 

At whoſe great birth appear'd a noon-day ſtar, 
Which prodigy foretold yet many more ; 

Did ſtrange eſcapes from dreadful Fate declare, 17 5 
Nor ſhin'd, but for one greater king before. 

Though now (alas!) in the ſad grave he lies, 

Yet ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it riſe, 
For this great Gay. were equal joys prepar'd, 

The voice of triumph on the hills was heard ; 180 

doubled ſhoutings wak'd the echo's round, 

And chearful bowls with loyal vows were crown'd. 


But, 
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But, above all, within thoſe lofty towers, 

Where glorious Charles then ſpent his happy hours, 
Joy wore a ſolemn, though a ſmiling face; 18; 
?Twas gay, but yet majeſtic, as the place; 

Tell then, my Muſe, what wonders thou didſt find 
Worthy thy ſong and his celeſtial mind. 

Within a gate of ſtrength, whoſe ancient frame 
Has outworn Time, and the records of Fame, 190 
A reverend * dome there ſtands, where twice each day 
Aſſembling prophets their devotions pay, 

In prayers and hymns to heaven's eternal king, 
The cornet, flute, and ſhawme, aſſiſting as they ſing. 
Here Iſrael's myſtic ſtatutes they recount, 195 
From the firſt tables of the holy mount, 

To the bleſt goſpel of that glorious Lord, 
' Whoſe precious death ſalvation has reſtor'd. 

Here ſpeak, my Muſe, what wonders thou didf find 
Worthy thy ſong and his celeſtial mind, 200 

Within this dome a ſhining t chapel 's rais'd, 

Too noble to be well deſcrib'd or prais'd. 

Before the door, fix'd in an awe profound, 

J ſtood, and gaz'd with pleaſing wonder round, 
When one approach'd who bore much ſober grace, 203 
Order and ceremony in his face; 

A threatening rod did his dread right hand poize, 

A badge of rule and terror o'er the boys: 

His left a maſſy bunch of keys did ſway, 

Ready to open all to all that pay, 110 


» Ot. George's church. ＋ St. George's Chapel. 
| This 
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This courteous ſquire, obſerving how amaz'd 
My eyes betray'd me as they wildly gaz'd, 
Thus gently ſpoke : * Thoſe banners * rais'd on high 
« Betoken noble vows of chivalry ; | 
« Which here their heroes with religion make, 215 
When they the enſigns of this order take.“ 
Then in due method made me underſtand 
What honour fam'd St. George had done our land; 
What toils he vanquiſh'd, with what monſters ſtrove ; 
Whoſe champions ſince for virtue, truth, and love, 220 
Hang here their trophies, while their generous arms 
Keep wrong ſuppreſt, and innocence from harms, 
At this m' amazement yet did greater grow, 
For I had been told all virtue was bat ſhow 
That oft bold villainy had beſt ſucceſs, 225 
As if its uſe were more, nor merit leſs. 
But here I ſaw how it rewarded ſhin'd. 
Tell on, my Muſe, what wonders thou didſt find þ 
Worthy thy ſong and Charles's mighty mind. 

[ turn'd around my eyes, and, lo, a + cell, 230 
here melancholy ruin ſeem'd to dwell, 
The door unhing'd, without or bolt or ward, 
dem ' d as what lodg'd within found ſmall regard. 
Like ſome old den, ſcarce viſited by day, 
Where dark oblivion lurk'd and watch'd for prey. 235 


Of the Knights of the Garter. 
7 An old ifle in the church, where the banner of a dead knight 
i carried, when an@ther ſucceeds him. | 


Var. XV. M Here, 
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Here, in a heap of confus'd waſte, I found 
Neglected hatchments tumbled on the ground; 
The ſpoils of Time, and triumph of that fate 
Which equally on all. mankind does wait: 
The hero, level'd in his humble grave, 240 
With other men, was now nor great nor brave; 
While here his trophies, like their maſter, lay, 
To darkneſs, worms, and rottenneſs, a prey, 
Urg'd by ſuch thoughts as guide the truly great, 
Perhaps. his fate he did in battle meet ; 246 
Fell in his prince's and his country's cauſe ; 
But what his recompence ? A ſhort applauſe, 
Which he ne'er hears, his memory may grace, 
Till, ſoon forgot, another takes his place, 

And happy that man's chance who falls in time, 250 
Ere yet his virtue be become his crime; 
Ere his abus'd deſert be call'd his pride, 
Or fools and villains on his ruin ride, 
But truly bleſt is he, whoſe ſoul can bear 
The wrongs of fate, nor think them worth his care; 25 
Whoſe mind no diſappointment here can ſhake, 
Who a true eſtimate of life does make, 
Knows *tis uncertain, frail,, and will have end, 
So to that proſpect ſtill his thoughts does bend; 
Who, though his right a ſtronger power. invade, 260 
Though fate oppreſs, and no man give him aid, 
Cheer'd with th' aſſurance that he there ſhall find 
Reſt from all toils, and no remorſe of mind; 
Can Fortune's ſmiles deſpiſe, her frowns out- brave, 
For who 's a prince or beggar in the grave? * 

ut 
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But if immortal any thing remain, 
Rejoice, my Muſe, and ftrive that end to gain. 
Thou kind diflolver of encroaching care, 
And eaſe of every bitter weight I bear, 
Keep from my ſoul repining, while I ſing 270 
The praiſe and honour of this glorious king; 
Ind farther tell what wonders thou didft find 
Worthy thy ſong and his celeſtial mind. 
Beyond the Dome a * lofty tower appears, 
Feauteous in ſtrength, the work of long-paſt years, 275 
Old as his noble ſtem, who there bears ſway, 
And, like his loyalty, without decay. 
This goodly ancient frame looks as it ſtood. 
The mother pile, and all the reſt her brood.. 


do careful watch ſeems pioully to keep, 280 


While underneath her. wings the mighty ſleep; | 
And they may reſt, ſince + Norfolk there commands, 
Safe in his faithful heart and valiant hands. 

But now appears the 4 beauteous ſeat of Peace, 
Large of extent, and fit for goodly eaſe ; 285 
Where noble order ſtrikes the greedy fight. 

With wonder, as it fills it with delight; 

The maſſy walls ſeem, as the womb of earth, 

drunk when ſuch mighty quarries thence had birth; 
Or by the Theban founder they d been rais'd, 290 
And in his powerful numbers ſhould be prais'd : 


The Calle. + The Duke of Norfolk, Conſtable 
of Windlor Caſtle, 1 The Houſe, 
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Such ſtrength without does every where abound, 
Within ſuch glory and ſuch ſplendor 's found, 

As man's united {kill had there combin'd 

T' expreſs what one great genius had deſign d. gp 
Thus, when the happy world Auguſtus ſway'd, 

Knowledge was cheriſh'd, and improvement made; 

Learning and arts his empire did adorn, | 

Nor did there one neglected virtue mourn ; 

But, at his call, from fartheſt nations came, 300 

While the immortal Muſes gave him fame. 

Though when her far-ſtretch'd empire flouriſh'd moſt, 

Rome never yet a work like this could boaſt : 

No Czfar e'er like Charles his pomp expreſs'd, 

Nor ever were his nations half ſo bleſt : 309 

Though now (alas!) in the fad grave he lies, 

Yet ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it riſe, 
Here, as all Nature's wealth to court him preſt, 

Seem'd to attend him Plenty, Peace, and Reſt. 


Through. all the lofty roofs * deſcrib'd we find 310 


The toils and triumphs of his god-like mind: 

A theme that might the nobleſt fancy warm, 

And only fit for + his who did perform. 

The walls adorn'd with richeſt woven gold, 

Equal to what in temples ſhin'd of old, 315 
Grac'd well the luſtre of his royal eaſe, 

Whoſe empire reach'd throughout the wealthy ſeas; 


* The Paintings done by 
chief Painter, 
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+ The Sieur Verrio, his Majeſty's 
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Faſe which he wiſely choſe, when raging arms 
Kept neighbouring nations waking with alarms : 
For when wars troubled her ſoft fountains there, 320 
Ge ſwell'd her ſtreams, and flow'd-1n faſter here ;- -* 
With her came Plenty, till our iſle ſeem'd bleſs'd 
As Canaan's ſhore, where Iſrael's ſons found reſt. 
Therefore, when cruel ſpoilers, who have hurl'd 
Waſte and confuſion through the wretched world,, "325 
To after-times leave a great hated name, 
Ne praife of Peace ſhall. wait on Charles's fi > 
His country's father, through whoſe tender care, 
Lie a lull'd babe ſhe ſlept, and knew no fear; 
Who, when ſh” offended, oft would hide his eyes, 3 30 
Nor ſee, becauſe it griev'd him to chaſtize. 
But if ſubmiſſion brought her to his fect, 
With what true joy the penitent he d meedl 
How would his love ſtill with his juſtice ſtrive! 
How parent-like, how fondly he 'd forgive! 335 
Bat now (alas!) in the ſad grave he lies, 
Yet ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it rife, 
Since after all: thoſe toils through which he ſtrove 

by every art of moſt endearing love, 
Yor his reward he had his Britain found, 340 
The awe and envy of the nations round. 
Muſe, then ſpaak more what wonders thou didſt find 
Worthy thy ſong and his-celeftial mind, 
Teil now what emulation may inſpire, | 
And warm each Britiſh heart with warlike fire, 345 
Call all thy ſiſters of the ſacred hill, 
And by the painter's pencil guide my quill; 

M 3 Deſcribe 
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Deſcribe that lofty monumental * hall, Had 
Where England's triumphs grace the ſhining wall, ö Whi 
When ſhe led captive kings from conquer'd Gaul. Wit] 
Here when the ſons of Fame their leader meet, All 
And at their feaſts in pompous order fit, To 
When the glad ſparkling bowl inſpires the board, A 
And high-rais'd thoughts great tales of war afford, * 
Here as a leſſon may their eyes behold 3551 Ye 
What their victorious fathers did of old; 
When their proud neighbours of the Gallic ſhore Þo 
Trembled to hear the Engliſh lion roar, =” 
Here may they ſee how good old + Edward ſat, M 
And did his 4 glorious ſon's arrival wait, 36% \ 
When from the fields of vanquiſh'd France he came, * 
Follow'd by ſpoils, and uſher'd in by Fame. 80 
In golden chains he their quell'd monarch led. 1 
Oh, for ſuch laurels on another head! 14 
Unſoil'd with floth, nor yet ofercloy'd with peace, 365 f 
We had not then learn'd the looſe arts of caſe. = \ 


In our own climes our vigorous youth were nurs'd, 
And with no foreign education curs'd. 


Their northern metal was preſerv'd with care, | 
Nor ſent for ſoftening into hotter air. 370 
Nar did they 'as now from fruitleſs travels come 
With follies, vices, and diſeaſes home ; 

But in full purity of health and mind 

Kept up the noble virtues of their kind. 


* Where St, George's Feaſt is kept. + Edward Il. 
1 The Black Prince. 


Had | 
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Had not falſe ſenates to thoſe ills diſpos'd 375 

Which long had England's happineſs oppos'd 

With ſtubborn faction and rebellious pride, 

All means to ſuch a noble end deny'd, 

To Britain, Charles this glory had reſtor'd, 

And thoſe revolted nations own'd their lord. 380 

But now (alas!) in the ſad grave he lies, 

Yet ſhall his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it riſe, 
And now ſurvey what 's open to our view, | 

Bow down all heads, and pay devotion due, 

The“ temple by this hero built behold, 389 

Adorn'd with carvings, and o'erlaid with gold; 

Whoſe radiant roof ſuch glory does diſplay, 

We think we ſee the heaven to which we pray; 

So well the artiſt's hand has there delin'd 

The merciful redemption of mankind ; 390 

The bright aſcenfion of the Son of God, 

When back through yielding ſkies to heaven he rode, 

With lightning round his head, and thunder where 

he trod, 

Thus when to Charles, as Solamon, was given 

Wiſdom, the greateſt gift of bounteous heaven; 395 

A houſe like his he built, and temple rais'd, 

Where his Creator might be fitly prais'd ; 

With riches too and honours was he crown'd, 

Nor, whilſt he liv'd, was there one like him found, 

Therefore what once to Iſrael's lord was ſaid, 400 

Whea Sheba's queen his glorious court ſurvey'd, 


The Chapel at the end of the hall. 
M 4 To 
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Ta Charles's fame for ever ſhall remain, | 
Who did as wond'rous things, who did as greatly reign, | 
« Happy were they who could before him. ftand, | 
« And ſaw the wiſdom of his dread command ;” 405 f 
For heaven reſolv d, that much above the reſt Tin 
OF other nations Britain ſhould be bleſt. As w 
Found him when, baniſh'd from his ſacred right, 
'Try'd his great ſoul, and in it took delight. 
Then to his throne in triumph. him did bring, 
Where never rul'd a wiſer, juſter king. 
But now (alas!) in the ſad grave he lies, 
Yet ſball his praiſe for ever live, and laurels from it 
riſe. 

Thus far the painter's hand did. guide the Muſe, | 
Now let her lead, nor. will he ſure refuſe, 45 
Two kindred arts they are, ſo near ally'd, ; 
They oft have by each other been ſupply'd. 
Therefore, great man l when next thy thoughts incline | 
The works of. Fame, let this be the deſign ; ; 
As thou could beſt great Charles's glory ſhow,, 420 
Shew how he fell, and whence the fatal blow. 

In a large ſcene, may give beholders awe, 

Ihe meeting of a numerous ſenate draw! 

Over their heads a black diſtemper'd ſky, 

And through the air let grinning Furies fly, 
Charg'd with commiſſions of infernal date, 

To raiſe tell diſcord and inteſtine hate; 

From their foul heads let them by handfuls tear- | 
Ibe vglick. ſnakes, and beſt-loy'd favourites there, 
Then 


410} 


n. 
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Then whirl them (ſpouting venom as they fall) 430 
Mongſt the aſſembled numbers of the hall; 
There into murmuring boſoms let them go, 
Till their infection to confuſion grow; 
Till ſuch bold tumults and diſorders riſe, 
A; when the impious ſons. of earth aſſail'd the threaten'd 
ſkies. 

But then let mighty Charles at diſtance ſtand, 
His crown. upon his. head, and ſceptre in his hand; 
To ſend abroad his. word, or ith a frown. 
Repel, and daſh th' aſpiring rebels down: | 
Unable to behold his dreaded ray, 440 
Let them grow blind, diſperſe, and reel away. 
[et the dark fiends. the troubled air forſake, 
And all new peaceful order ſeem to take. 

But, oh, imagine Fate t' have waited long. 
An hour like this, and. mingled in the throng, 445 
Rous'd with thoſe furies from her ſeat below, 
I' have watch'd her only time to give the blow: 
When cruel cares, by faithleſs ſubjects bred, - 
Too cloſely preſs'd his ſacred peaceful head; 
With them t' have pointed her deſtroying dart, 450 
nd through the brain found paſſage to the heart. 
Deep-wounding plagues avenging heaven beſtow 
On. thoſe curs'd heads to whom this loſs we owe! 
On all who Charles's heart affliction gave, 
And ſent him to the ſorrows of the grave! 458 

Now, painter, (if thy griefs can let thee) draw 
«te ſaddeſt ſcenes that weeping eyes & er ſaw ; 

Hew 
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How on his royal bed that woeful day 
The much-lamented mighty monarch lay; 
Great in his fate, and ey'n o'er that a king, 460 
No terror could the Lord of Terrors bring. 
Through many ſteady and well manag'd years 
He d arm'd his mind *gainft all thoſe little fears, 
Which common mortals want the power to hide, 
When their mean ſouls and valued clay divide, 465 
He d ftudy'd well the worth of life, and knew 
Its troubles many, and its bleſſings few: 
Therefore unmov'd did Death's approaches ſee, 
* And grew familiar with his deſtiny; 


Like an acquaintance entertain'd his fate, 40 A 
Who, as it knew him, ſeem'd content to wait, 
Not as his gaoler, but his friendly guide, A 
While he for his great journey did provide. Mi 
Oh coualdſt thou expreſs the yearnings of his mind c 
To his poor mourning people left behind! 41; < 
But that I fear will ev'n thy ſkill deceive, = 
None but a'ſoul Jike his ſuch goodneſs could conceive, 1 
For though a ftubborn race deſerving ill, = 7 
Yet would he ſhew himſelf a father till, ' 
Therefore he choſe for that peculiar care, 4508 \ 
His crown's, his virtue's, and his mercy's heir, © 
Great James, who to his throne does now ſucceed, } 


And charg'd him tenderly his flocks to feed ; 
| To guide them too, too apt to run aſtray, | 
And keep the foxes and the wolves away. 45 
Here, painter, if thou canſt, thy art improve, 
And ſhew the wonders of fraternal love; 4 ö 
| * 
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How mourning James by fading Charles did ſtand, 

The dying graſping the ſurviving hand; | 

How round each other's necks their arms they caſt, 490 

Moan'd with endearing murmurings, and embrac'd ; 

And of their parting pangs ſuch marks did give, 

"Twas hard to gueſs which yet could longeſt live. 

Both their ſad tongues quite loft the power to ſpeak, 

And their kind hearts ſeem'd both prepar'd to break. 495 
Here let thy curious pencil next diſplay, 

How round his bed a beauteous offspring lay, 

With their great father's bleſſing to be crown'd, 

Like young fierce lions ſtretch'd upon the ground, | 

And in majeſtic filent ſorrow drown'd. 500 
This done, ſuppoſe the ghaſtly minute nigh, 

And paint the griefs of the ſad ſtanders- by; 

Th' unweary'd reverend father's pious care, 

Offering (as oft as tears could ſtop) a prayer, 

Of kindred nobles draw a ſorrowing train, 505 

Whoſe looks may ſpeak how much they ſhar'd his pain; 

How from each groan of his, deriving fmart, 

Each ferch*d another from a tortur'd heart. 

Mingled with theſe, his faithful ſervants place, 

With different lines of woe in every face; 510 

With downcaſt heads, ſwoln breaſts, and ſtreaming eyes, 

And fighs that mount in vain the unrelenting ſkies, 

But yet there till remains a taſk behind, 

In which thy readieft art may labour find, 

At diſtance let the mourning queen appear, 575 

{But where ſad news too ſoon may reach her ear;) 

| Deicribe 
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Deſcribe her proſtrate to the throne above, | hor 


Pleading with prayer the tender cauſe of love: W 4 « 
Shew troops of angels hovering from the ſky, | det M 
(For they, whene'er ſhe call'd, were always nigh); 920 Shrin 
Let them attend her cries, and hear her moan, Dran 
With looks of beauteous ſadneſs like her own, BY 
Bzcauſe they know her lord's great doom is ſeal d, 5 
And cannot (though ſhe aſks it) be repeal'd. ww 


By this time think the work. of Fate is done, 525 Here 
So any fazther ſad deſcription ſhun, "YN 
Shew him not pale and breathleſs on his bed, de. 


*Twould make all gazers on thy art fall dead; * 
And thou thyſelf to ſuch a ſcene of woe N + 
Add a new piece, aad thy own ſtatue grow. g 1 

Wipe therefore all thy peneils, and prepare 2 Sing 


To draw a proſpect now of clearer air. 
Paint in an eaſtern ſky new dawning day, 
And there the embryos of time diſplay ; ; 
The forms of many ſmiling years to come, 35 
Juſt ripe for birth, and labouring from their womb; 
Each ftruggling which ſhall elderſhip obtain, 

To be firſt grac'd with mighty James's reign, 

Let the dread monarch on his. throne appear, 28 
Place too the charming partner of it there. 50 | 
O'er his their wings let Fame and Triumph ſpread, 3 
And ſoft-ey'd Cupids hover o'er her head; 

In his, paint ſmiling, yet majeſtic grace, 

Bat all the wealth of beauty in her face. 
Then from the different corners of the earth 55 
Deſcribe applauding nations coming forth, 
Homage 
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Homage to pay, or humble peace to gain, 

and own auſpicious omens from his reign. 

& at long diſtance his contracted foes 

Grinking from what they dare not now oppoſe ; z-. 550 
Jaw ſhame or mean deſpair in all their eyes, 

And terror leſt th' avenging hand ſhould riſe, 

Put where his ſmiles extend, draw beauteous peace, 

The poor man's chearful toils, the rich man's eaſe ; 
Here, ſhepherds piping to their feeding ſheep, 555 
Or ſtretch'd at length in their warm huts aſleep 

There jolly hinds ſpread through the ſultry fields, 
Reaping ſuch harveſts as their tillage yields; 

Or ſhelter'd from the ſcorchings of the fun, 

Their labours ended, and repaſt begun; 560 
Rang'd on green banks, which they themſelves did raiſe, 
Singing their own content, and ruler's praiſe, 

Draw beauteous meadows, gardens, groves, and bowers, 
Where Contemplation beſt may paſs her hours: 

Fil'd with chaſte lovers plighting conſtant Learts, 565 
Rejoicing Muſes, and encourag'd Arts, 

Draw every thing like this that thought can frame, 

beſt ſuiting with thy theme, great James's fame. 

known for the man who from his youthful years, 

by mighty deeds has earn'd the crown he wears; 570 
Vhoſe conquering arm far-envy'd wonders wrought, 
When an ungrateful people's cauſe he fought ; 

When for their rights he his brave ſword employ'd, 
Who in return would have his rights deftroy'd : 

But heaven ſuch injur'd merit did regard 575 
A heaven in time true virtue will reward); 
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So to a throne by Providence he roſe, 
And all who cer were his, were Providence's foes, 


" THE ENCHANTMENT. Mo 


I. 
DID but look and love a-while, f 
"Twas but for one half-hour ; | a 
Then to reſiſt I had no will, ö 
And now I have no power. - 


II, 


To figh, and wiſn, is all my caſe; | 
Sighs, which do heat impart, 3 
Enough to melt the coldeſt ice, | 
Yet cannot warm your heart. f 
| III. 1 
O! would your pity give my heart : 
One corner of your breaſt, [ ] 
Twould learn of yours the winning art, W M 
And quickly ſteal the reft, : 5 
: 10 
2 
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10ET'S COMPLAINT OF HIS MUSE: 


O R, 


a SATIRE AGAINST LIBELS. 
Si quid habent veri vatum præſagia, vivam.“ 


To the Right Honourable Thomas Earl of Oss80ry, 
Baron of Moor Park, Knight of the moſt Noble 
Order of the Garter, &c. 


MY LORD, 


HKGUGH never any man had more need of 

excuſe for a preſumption of this nature than L 
ae now; yet, when I have laid out every way to find 
me, your lord ſnip's goodneſs muſt be my beſt refuge: 
ud therefore I humbly caſt this at your feet for pro- 
rction, and myſelf for pardon. 

My Lord, I have great need of protection; for to 
tie beſt of my heart I have here publiſhed in ſome 
meaſure the truth, and F would have it thought honeſtly 
too (a practice never more out of countenance than 
now): yet truth and honour are things which your lord- 
ip muſt needs be kind to, becauſe they are relations 


Þ your nature, and never left you. 
Twould 
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So to a throne by Providence he roſe, 
And all who eber were his, were Providence's foes, 


" THE ENCHANTMENT. M0! 


I. | 
DID but look and love a-while, 
Twas but for one half-hour ; 
Then to reſiſt I had no will, 


And now I have no power. ; 


II. 1 
To figh, and wiſh, is all my caſe ; 70 
Sighs, which do heat impart, 8 
Enough to melt the coldeſt ice, 0 
Vet cannot warm your heart. 1 
II. 
O! would your pity give my heart ; 
One corner of your breaſt, 4 1 
Twould learn of yours the winning art, A 
And quickly ſteal the reft, 1 
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O ET'S COMPLAINT OF HIS MUSE: 
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a SATIRE AGAINST LIBE LS. 


Si quid habent vert vatum præſagia, vivam.“ 


To the Right Honourable THomas Earl of Os8oxy, 
Baron of Moor Park, Knight of the moſt Noble 
Order of the Garter, &c. 


MY LORD, 


HGUGH never any man had more need of 


excuſe for a preſumption of this nature than L 
ne now; yet, when I have laid out every way to find 
ne, your lordſhip's goodneſs muſt be my beſt refuge: 


ad therefore I humbly caſt this at your feet for pro- 


rction, and myſelf for pardon. 
My Lord, I have great need of protection; for to 


tie beſt of my heart I have here publiſhed in ſome 


meaſure the truth, and I would have it thought honeſtly 
o (a practice never more out of countenance than 
ww): yet truth and honour are things which your lord- 


hip muſt needs be kind to, becauſe they are relations 


w your nature, and never left you. 
Twould 
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*Twould be a ſecond preſumption in me to pretend r 
in this a panegyric on your lordſhip; for it would re- W 
quire more art to do your virtue juſtice, than to flatter 
any other man, 1 

If I have ventured at a hint of the preſent ſuffering, Lt 
of that great prince mentioned in the latter end of this MW wit! 
paper, with favour from your lordſhip I hope to add a 
ſecond part, and do all thoſe great and good men 
juſtice, that have in his calamities tuck faſt to ſo 
gallant a friend and fo good a maſter. To write and 
finiſh which great ſubject faithfully, and to be honoured Þ 
with your lordſhip's patronage in what I may do, and 

your approbation, or at leaſt pardon, in what I have 
done, will be the greateſt pride of, 
My Lord, 


Your moſt humbte admirer and ſervant, 


— 


1 
Tnomas Orwar. 


O 2 E. 


12 a high hill where never yet ſtood tree, 1 
Where only heath, coarſe fern, and furzes grow, 
Where (nipt by piercing air) 
The flocks in tatter'd fleeces hardly gaze, 1 
Led by uncouth thoughts and care, 1 
Which did too much his penſive mind amaze, 1 
A wandering bard, whoſe Muſe was crazy grown, 1 Il * 
Cioy'd with the nauſeous follies of the buzzing = | 
Came, look d about him, ſigh'd, and laid him down; 


"Twas 2 
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nd "Twas far from any path, but where the earth 
te- Was bare, and naked all as at her birth, 
ter When by the word it firſt was made, 

"1 Ere God had ſaid, | 
Neg Let graſs and herbs and every green thing grow, 
his wich fruitful trees after their kind, and it was ſo. 
da The whiſtling winds blew fiercely round his head, 


den Cold was his lodging, hard his bed; 
lo Aloft his eyes on the wide heavens he caſt, 
nd Wl Where we are told Peace only 's found at laſt : 


ed And as he did its hopeleſs diſtance ſee, 
nd 3 vich'd deep, and cry'd, How far is Peace from me: 


II. 


Nor ended there his moan : 
The diſtance of his future joy 
Lad been enough to give him pain alone; 


= But who can undergo 
IM Þ:{pair of eaſe to come, with weight of prefent wor ? 
Down his afflicted face ) 
The trickling tears had ſtream'd ſo faſt a pace, | 
2 f 
As left a path worn by their briny race. 7 


= Swoln was his breaſt with fighs, his well. 
proportion'd limbs as uſeleſs fell, 

hilſt the poor trunk (unable to ſuſtain 

ltelf) lay rackt, and ſhaking with its pain. 

heard his groans as I was walking by, 

and (urg'd by pity) went aſide, to ſee 
What the ſad cauſe could be 

Had preſs'd his ſtate ſo low, and rais'd his plaints ſo high. 

Vol. XV. N On 
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On me he fixt his eyes. I era d, 
Why ſo forlorn ? he vainly ray'd, With 
Peace to his mind I did commend | 


L 


But, oh! my words were hardly at an end, 
When I perceiv'd it was my friend] 
My much-lov'd friend; ſo down I fat," 
And begg'd that I might ſhare his fate: 
1 laid my cheek to his, when with a gale 
Of ſighs he cas'd his breaſt, and thus began his tale: 


ul. 


I am a wretch of honeſt race : 
My parents not obſcure, nor high in titles were, 
They left me heir to no diſgrace. 
My father was (a thing now rare) 
Loyal and brave, my mother chaſte and fair; 
Ihe pledge of marriage-vows was only I; I 
Alone I liv'd their much-lov'd fondled boy: = 


'They gave me generous education, high 1 | 

They ſtrove to raiſe my mind, and with it grew theirjoy, MW "1 

Ihe ſages that inſtructed me in arts, A 
And knowledge, oft would praiſe my parts, 0 | 
And chear my parents longing hearts. 


When I was call'd to a diſpute, A 
My fellow-pupils oft ſtood mute; 
Yet never Envy did disjoin F 
Their hearts from me, nor Pride diſtemper mine. 
hus my firſt years in happineſs I paſt, 
Nor any bitter cup did taſte ; 
But, oh! a deadly portion came at laſt, 
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4 
4 
Y 


As I lay looſely on my bed, } 


IM | chouſand pleaſant thoughts triumphing in my head, 
and as my ſenſe on the rich banquet fed, 
na voice (it ſeem'd no more, ſo buſy I 
: Pas with myſelf, I ſaw not who was nigh) 
ſat, JM 7ierc'd through my ears; Ariſe, thy good Senander's dead. 
te Mt hook my brain, and from their feaſt my frighted 
- ſenſes fled, 
IV. 
From thence ſad diſcontent, uneaſy fears, 
And anxious doubts of what I had to do, 
Grew with ſucceeding years. 
The world was wide, but whither ſhould I go ? 
I, whoſe blooming hopes all wither'd were, 
Who d little fortune, and a deal of care? 
10 Britain's great metropolis I ftray'd,, 
4 Where Fortune's general game isplay'd ; 
Where honeſty and wit are often prais'd, 
But fools and knaves are fortunate and rais'd ; 
J forward ſpirit prompted me to find 
N f A converſe equal to my mind: 


2 
7 


But by raw judgment eaſily miſled, 
4 (As giddy callow boys 
4 Are very fond of toys) 
"© 1mifs'd the brave and wiſe, and in their ſtead 
On every ſort of vanity I fed. 
Gay coxcombs, cowards, knaves, and prating fools, 
"JW Bullies of o'er-grown bulks and little fouls, 
i WY Gameſters, half-wits, and ſpendthrifts (ſuch as think 
Miſchievous midnight frolics, bred by drink 
As : | N 2 Are 
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Are gallantry and wit, 
Becauſe to their lewd underſtandings fit) 
Were thoſe wherewith two years at leaſt I ſpent, 
To all their fulſome follies moſt incorrigibly bent ; 
Till at the laſt, myſelf more to abuſe, 
grew in love with a deceitful Muſe, 


V. 


No fair deceiver ever us'd ſuch charms, 
'T* enſnare a tender youth, and win his heart: 
Or, when ſhe had him in her arms, 
Secur'd his love with greater art. 
J fancy'd, or I dream'd (as poets always do) | 
No beauty with my Muſe's might compare. | 
Lofty ſhe ſeem'd, and on her front ſat a majeſtic Y 
Awful, yet kind; ſevere, yet fair, 
Upon her head a crown ſhe bore 
Of laurel, which ſhe told me ſhould be mine: 
And round her ivory neck ſhe wore 
A rope of largeſt pearl, Each part of her did ſhine 


With jewels and with gold, 10 
Numberleſs to be told ; 4 
Which in imagination as J did 3 I | | 


Andlov'd, and wonder'd more and more, 

Said ſhe, Theſe riches all, my darling, ſhall be thine, 1 

Riches which never poet had before. E 

She promis'd me to raiſe my fortune and my name, 
3 royal favour, and by endleſs fame; 

But never told 9 

How hard they were to get, how difficult to hold. a 

Thus 


-- 
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Thus by the arts of this moſt ſly 
Deluder was I caught, 
'To her bewitching bondage brought. 

Eternal conſtancy we ſwore, 
A thouſand times our vows were doubled o'er : 110 
And as we did in our entrancements lie, | th 
I thought no pleaſure e'er was wrought ſo high, N. 
No pair fo happy as my Muſe and I. vn 


VI : 1 ö '| 
Ne'er was young lover half fo fond | | 
When firſt his puſillage he loſt,, 
Or could of half my pleaſure boaſt, 
We never met but we enjoy'd, 
Still tranſported, never cloy'd. 
Chambers, cloſets, fields, and groves,. 
Bore witneſs of our daily loves; 


= — * 0 * * 4 _ 
— TEIN. 


And on the bark of every tree | bY 

\ Fo 8 7 

M cu might the marks of our endearments ſee. nt 

1 Diſtichs, poſies, and the pointed bits | Fi 

| Ot ſatire (written when a poet meets -V 
þ His Muſe's caterwauling fits) 1 

| ca might on every rhind behold, and ſwear i8 I 
, I and my Clio had been at it there. | | 


Nay, by my Muſe too I was bleſt 

With offsprings of the choiceſt kinds, 

Such as have pleas'd the nobleſt minds, 
And been approv'd by judgments of the beſt, 

But in this moſt tranſporting height, 

Whence I look'd down, and laught: at fate, 
N Al 
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All of a ſudden I was alter'd grown; _ 
J round me look'd, and found myſelf alone; | 
My faithleſs Muſe, my faithleſs Muſe, was gone 
I try'd if I a verſe could frame : 
Oft I in vain invok'd my Clio's name, 
Ihe more I ſtrove, the more I fail, | f W. 
Ichaf'd, I bit my pen, curſt my dull ſkull, and raild, 
Reſoly'd to force m' untoward thought, and at the at 
prevail'd. 
A line came forth, but ſuch a one, 
No traveling matron in her child-birth pains, 
Full of the joyful hopes to bear a ſon, 
Was more aſtoniſh'd at th* unlook'd-for ſhape 
Of ſome deform'd baboon, or ape, 
Than I was at the hideous iſſue of my brains, 
I tore my paper, ftabb'd my pen, 
And ſwore Id never write again, 
Reſoly'd to be a doating fool no more. = 
But when my reckoning I began to make, | 


L 
* - Pp 4 0 8 


] found too long I'd ſlept, and was too late awake; 
I found m' ungrateful Mufe, for whoſe falſe ſake 

I did myſelf undo, 
Had robb'd me of my deareft ſtore, Þ 
My precious time, my friends, and reputation too; 
And left me helpleſs, friendleſs, very proud, and pool 
VII. | 
Reaſon, which in baſe bonds my folly had enthrall „ 
I ftraight to council call'd ; „ 
Like ſome old faithful friend, whom long ago I 
I had caſhier'd, to pleaſe my flattering fair. 4 


c - hes = 
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To me with readineſs he did repair, 
f Expreſs d much tender chearfulneſs, to find 
Experience had reſtor'd him to my mind ; 
And loyally did to me ſhow, 
How much himſelf he did abuſe, 
HM \Who credited a flattering, falſe, deſtrutive, treacherous 
Muſe. 
J aſk'd the cauſes why. He ſaid, 
Twas never known a Muſe e'er ftaid 
When Fortune fled ; for Fortune is a bawd . 
To all the Nine that on Parnaſſus dwell, 
Where thoſe ſo fam'd delightful fountains ſwell 
Of poetry, which there does ever flow ; 
And where wit's luſty, ſhining god 
Keeps his choice ſeraglio. 
So whilſt our fortune ſmiles, our thoughts aſpire, 
4 Pleaſure and fame 's our buſineſs, and defire, 
4 Then, too, if we find 
A promptneſs in the mind, 
The Muſe is always ready, always kind. 
But if th' old harlot, Fortune, once denies 
Her favour, all our pleaſure and rich fancy dies, 
And then th' young, ſlippery jilt, the Mute, too from 


. 
8 - 


4 us flies, 

Jr 
4 VIII. 

F 4 To the whole tale I gave attention due; 
And as right ſearch into myſelf I made, 
: I found all he had ſaid 
Vas very honeſt, very true, 
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O how I hugg'd my welcome friend! 
And much my Muſe I could not diſcommend ! 
For I ne'er liv'd in Fortune's grace, 
She always turn'd her back, and fled from me apace, \ | 
And never once vouchſaf'd to let me fee her face. 
- Then, to confirm me more, 
He drew the veil of dotage from my eyes : 
See here, my ſon, (ſaid he) the valued prize; 
Thy fulſome Muſe behold, be happy, and be wiſe, | 
I Iook'd, and ſaw the rampant, tawdry quean, 
With a more horrid train 
Than ever yet to ſatire tent a tale, 
Or haunted Chloris in the mall. 


The firſt was he who ſtunk of that rank verſe A 
In which he wrote his Sodom Farce; | 
A wretch whom old diſeaſes did ſo bite, BY 
That he writ bawdry ſure in ſpite, | | 
To ruin and diſgrace it quite. 


Philoſophers of oid did fo expreſs 
1 heir;art, and ſhew'd it in their naſtineſs. 
Next him appear'd that blundering fot, | 
Who a late Seſſion of the Poets wrote. = 
Nature has mark'd him for a heavy fool; 
By 's flat broad face you'll know the owl. | 
The other birds have hooted him from light; 
Much buffeting has made him love the night, An; 
And only in the dark he ſtrays ;- 
Still wretch enough to live, with worſe fools ſpends 
his days, 
And for old ſhoes and ſcraps repeats dull plays. 
Then 
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Then next there follow'd, to make up the throng, 
Lord Lampoon and Monſieur Song, 
Who fought her love, and promis'd for't, 
To make her famous at the court. 
The city Poet too was there, 
I a black ſatin cap and his own hair, 


'Fo beget a pageant on her 

For the city's next lord-mayor. 

Her favours ſhe to none deny'd: 

They took her all by turns aſide, 
Il at the laſt up in the rear there came Ii 
The Poets? ſeandal, and the Muſes' ſhame, | 

A beaſt of monſtrous guiſe, and Libel was his "REL, | 

But let me pauſe, for twill aſk time to tell 


low he was born, how bred and where, and where he 
now does dwell. 


IX. 
He paus'd, and thus renew'd his tale. 
Down in an obſcure vale, 4 
Midſt fogs and fens, whence miſts and vapours riſe, 
Where never ſun was ſeen by eyes, 
Under a deſert wood, 
Which no man own, but all wild beaſts were bred, 
{ad kept their horrid dens, by prey far forag'd fed, 
An ill-pil'd cottage food, 
Built of men's bones ſlaughter'd in civil war, 
By magic art brought thither from afar, 
There liv'd a widow'd witch,. 


'That 


5 


And begg'd that he might have the hononr 
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That us'd to mumble curſes eve and morn, 


Like one whom wants and care had worn 1 


Meagre her looks, and ſunk her eyer, 

Vet miſchiefs ſtudy d, diſcords did deviſe, 

Sh' appeared humble, but it was her pride: 
Slow in her ſpeech, in ſemblance ſanctify'd. 

Still when ſhe ſpoke ſhe meant another way; 

And when ſhe curs'd, ſhe ſeem'd to pray, 

Her helliſh charms had all a holy dreſs, 

And bore the name of godlineſs, 

All her familiars ſeem'd the ſons of Peace. 

Honeſt habits they all wore, 

In outward ſhow moſt lamb-like and divine: 

But inward of all vices they had ſtore, 

Greedy as wolves, and ſenſual too as ſwine. 
Like her, the ſacred ſcriptures they had all by heart, 
Moſt eaſily could quote, and turn to any part, | 
Backward repeat it all, as witches their prayers do, 

And, for their turn, interpret backward too, 
Idolatry with her was held impure, 
Becauſe, beſides herſelf, no idol ſhe d endure. 
'Though not to paint, ſhe 'd arts to change the face 
And alter it in heavenly faſhion. 
Lewd whining ſhe defin'd a mark of grace, 
And making ugly faces was mortiſication. 
Her late dead pander was of well-known fame, 
Old Preſbyter Rebellion was his name: 
She a ſworn foe to king, his peace, and laws, 


So will be ever, and was call'd (bleſs us!) the good old 


cauſe . | 
X. 4 


H. 
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X. 
A time there was (a ſad one too) 
When all things wore the face of woe, 
When many horrors rag'd in this our land, 
And a deſtroying angel was ſent down, 
To ſcourge the pride of this rebellious town, | 
He came, and o'er all Britain ſtretch'd his conquering | 
hand: | 1 
Till in th' untrodden ſtreets unwholſome graſs | 
| 


ny 


* 


Grew of great ſtalk, its colour groſs, 
And melancholic poiſonous green; 
Like thoſe coarſe fickly weeds on an old dunghill ſeen, 
Where ſome murrain-murther'd hog, | 
Poiſon'd cat, or ſtrangled dog, 
In rottenneſs had long unbury'd laid, 
And the cold ſoil productive made, 
Birds of ill omen hover'd in the air, 
And by their cries bade us for graves prepare; 
And, as our deftiny they ſeem'd t' unfold, 
Dropt dead of the ſame fate they had foretold. 
That dire commiſſion ended, down there came 
Another angel with a ſword of flame : | 
Defolation ſoon he made, ; 
And our new Sodom low in aſhes laid. | . 
Diſtractions and diftruſts then did amongſt us riſe, is 
When, in her pious old diſguiſe, i 
This witch with all her miſchief-making train 
Began to ſhew herſeli again. | 
The ſons of Old Rebellion ſtraight ſne ſummon'd all; 
Straight they were ready at her call : 
IE 7 Once 


ice 
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Once more th' old bait before their eyes ſhe caſt, , M | 
That and her love they long'd to taſte : | 1 
And to her luſt ſhe drew them all at laſt, 
So Reuben (we may read of heretofore) =_ / 
Was led aſtray, and had pollution with his father's whore, She 
XI. J 
The better to conceal her lewd intent 4 
In ſafety from obſerving eyes, 
Th' old ſtrumpet did herſelf diſguiſe Nu 
In comely weeds, and to the eity went, l 
Aſſected truth, much modeſty and grace, 1 
And (like a worn- out- ſuburb-trull) paſt there for a new Ml « 
face. 1 
Thither all her lovers flock'd, Wi. 
And there for her ſupport ſhe found 
A wight, of whom Fame's trumpet much does ſound, | 
With all ingredients for his buſineſs ſtock'd, Wit 
Not unlike him whoſe ſtory has a place 4 
In th* annals of Sir Hudibras. 
Of all her buſineſs he took care, I 
And every knave or fool that to her did repair, , 
Had by him admittance there, 
By his contrivance to her did reſort * 
All who had been diſguſted at the court. 4 
Thoſe whoſe ambition had been croſt, B 
Or by 1ll-manners had preferments loſt, IF 


OY 
* 
2 


Were thoſe on whom ſhe practis'd moſt her charms, 
Lay neareſt to her heart, and ofteneſt in her arms, | 
Intereſt in every faction, every ſect, ſhe ſought; 4 

— And eq her lure, flatteripg their hopes, ſue brought 
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All thoſe who uſe religion for a faſhion. 

All ſuch as practiſe forms, and take great-pains 
To make their godlineſs their gains, 

And thrive by the diſtractions of a nation, 

She by her art inſnar'd, and fetter'd in her chains. 
Through her the Atheiſt hop'd to purchaſe toleration, 
The rebel power, the beggar'd ſpend-thrift lands, 

Out of the king's or biſhops' hands, 
Nay, to her fide at laſt ſhe drew in all the rude, 
Ungovernable, headlong multitude : 
Promis'd ſtrange liberties, and ſure redreſs 
Of never-felt, unheard-of grievances : 
Pamper'd their follies, and indulg'd their hopes, 
With May-day routs, November ſquibs, and burning 
paſteboard popes. 
XII. | 
With her in common luſt did mingle all the crew, 
Till at the laſt ſhe pregnant grew, 
And from her womb, in little time, brought forth 
This monitrous, moſt deteſted birth. 
Of children born with teeth we 've heard, 
And ſome like comets with a beard; 
Which ſeem'd to be fore-runners of dire change: 
But never hitherto was ſeen, 5 
Born from a Wapping drab, or Shoreditch quean, 
A form like this, ſo hideous and ſo ſtrange. 
Lo help whoſe mother in her pains, there came 
Many a well-known dame. 
The bawd Hypocriſy was there, 
And madam Impudence the fair: 
| | Dame 
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Dame Scandal with her ſquinting eyes, 
That loves to ſet good neighbours at debate, 
And raiſe commotions in a jealous tate, 
Was there, and Malice, queen of far-ſpread lies, 
With all their train of frauds and forgeries. 
But midwite Mutiny, that buſy drab, 
That 's always talking, always loud, 
Was ſhe that firſt took up the babe, 
And of the office moſt was proud. 
Behold its head of horrid form appears: 
To ſpite the pillory, it had no ears. 


When ſtraight the bawd cry'd out, twas ſurely kin 


To the bleſt family of Pryn. 
But Scandal offer'd to depoſe her word, 
Or oath, the father was a lord. 


Broad, and ſnouty like a pig; 

Which ſhew'd he would in dunghills love to dig; 
Lov'd to caſt ſtinking fatires up in ill-pil'd rhymes, 
And live by the corruptions of unhappy times. 

XIII. 
They promis'd all by turns to take him, 
And a hopeful youth to make him. 
To nurſe he ftraight was fent 
To a ſiſter- witch, though of another ſort, 


'The noſe was ugly, long, and big, : 


One who profeſt no good, nor any meant: 4 


All day the practis'd charms, by night ſhe hardly flept, | 

Yet in the outcaſts of a northern factious town, 4 
A little ſmoaky manſion of her own, 
Where her familiars to her did reſort, q 

| A cell | 


Stil 


But 


— — 
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A cell ſhe kept. 
Hell ſhe ador'd, and Satan was her god; 
And many an ugly loathſome toad 
Crawl'd round her walls, and croak'd. 
Under her roof all diſmal, black, and ſmoak'd, 
Harbour'd beetles, and unwholeſome bats, 
Sprawling neſts of little cats; 
All which were imps ſhe cheriſh'd with her blood, 
To make her ſpells ſucceed and good. 
Still at her ſnrivel'd breaſts they hung, whene'er man- 
Find ſhe curſt, 
And with theſe foſter-brethren was our monſter nurſt. 
In little time the hell-bred brat 
Grew plump and fat, 
Without his leading-ftrings could walk, 
And (as the ſorcereſs taught him) talk. 
At ſeven years old he went to ſchool, 
Where firſt he grew a foe to rule. 
Never would he learn as taught, 
But ſtill new ways affected, and new methods ſought. 
Not that he wanted parts 
T' improve in letters, and proceed in arts; 
But, as negligent as fly, 
Of all perverſeneſs brutiſhly was full, 
(By nature idle) lov'd to ſhift and lie, 
And was obſtinately dull. 
Till, ſpite of Nature, chrough great pains, the ſot 
(And th' influence of th' ill genius of our land) 
At laſt in part began to underſtand. 
Some inſight in the Latin tongue he got; 


Could 
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Could ſmatter pretty well, and write too a plain hand. 
For which his guardians all thought fit, 
In compliment to his moſt hopeful wit, 
He ſhould be ſent to learn the laws, 
ings out of the good old to raiſe a damn'd new cauſe, © 
xiv. * 
1 which the better to improve his mind, 
As by Nature he was bent 
'To ſearch in hidden paths, and things long bury'd find, 
- A wretch's converſe much he did frequent : 
One who this world, as that did him, diſown'd, 


And in an unfrequented corner, where Te 
Nothing was pleaſant, hardly healthful found, 
He led his hated life. 
Needy, and ev'n of neceſſaries bare, 8 
No ſervant had he, children, iriend, or wife : * £9 


But of a little remnant, got by fraud, = 
{For all ill turns he lov'd, all good deteſted, and be- I 
liev'd no God) = . 
Thrice in a week he chang'd a hoarded groat, 1 = 
With which of beggars ſcraps he bug 
Then from a neighbouring fountain water got, 
Not to be clean, but ſlake his thirſt, 4 
He never bleſt himſelf, and all things elſe he curſt. 2 , 
The cell in which he (though but ſeldom) flept, ] i 
| Lay like a den, uncleans'd, unſwept: 4 
And there thoſe jewels which he lov'd he kept; 
Old worn-out ſtatutes, and records 
Of common privileges, and the rights of lords, 


But bound up by themſelves with care were laid 
All © 


uy © 
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All the acts, reſolves, and orders, made 
By the old long Rump-parliament, 
Through all the changes of its government : 
From which with readineſs he could debate 
Concerning matters of the ſtate, 
All down from goodly forty-one to horrid forty-cight. 
XV. 
His friendſhip much our monſter ſought 
By inſtinQ, and by inclination too: 
So without much ado 
They were together brought. 
To him obedience Libel ſwore, and by him was he 
taught. 
He learnt of him all goodneſs to deteſt ; 
To be aſham'd of no diſgrace ; 


In all things but obedience to be beaſt ; 
To hide a coward's heart, and ſhew a hardy face. 


le taught him to call government a clog, 

But to bear beatings like a dog 

1” have no religion, honeſty, or ſenſe, 

But to profeſs them all for a pretence. 
Fraught with theſe morals, he began 
To compleat him more for man: 
Diſtinguiſh'd to him in an hour 

Twixt legiſlative and judicial power; 
How to frame a commonwealth, 
And democracy, by ſtealth; 
To palliate it at firſt, and cry, 
*Twas but a well- mixt monarchy, 
And treaſon /alus populi; | 

Vot. XV. 2 Into 
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Into rebellion to divide the nation, 
By fair committees of affociation ; 
How by a lawful means to bring 
In arms againſt himſelf the king, 
With a diſtinguiſhing old trick, 
T'wixt perſons natural and politic; 
How to make faithful ſervants traitors, 
Thorough-pac'd rebels legiſlators, 
And at laſt troopers adjutators, 
Thus well inform'd, and furniſh'd with enough 
Of ſuch-like wordy, canting ſtuff, 


Our blade ſet forth, and quickly grew 


A leader in a factious crew. 
Where-e'er he came, *twas he firſt filence broke, 
And ſwell'd with every word he ſpoke, 
By which becoming ſaucy grace, 
He gain'd authority and place: 
By many for preferments was thought fit, 
For talking treaſon without fear or wit; 
For opening failings in the ſtate; 
For loving roiſy and unfound debate, 
Aad wearing of a myſtical green ribband in his hat, 
XVI. 
Thus, like Alcides in his hon's ſkin, 
He very dreadful grew, 
But, like that Hercules when Love crept in, 
And th' hero to his diſtaff drew, 
His foes that found him ſaw he was but man: 
So when my faithleſs Clio by her ſnare 


Had brought him to her arms, and I ſu rpriz'd him there, ; 


At ance to hate and {corn him I began; 
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To ſee how foolifhly ſhe 'd dreſt, 
And for diverſion trick'd the beait. 
He was poetry all o'er, 
On every ſide, behind, before : 
About him nothing cauld I ſec 
But party-colour'd poetry, 
Painter's advices, litanies,. 
Ballads, and all the ſpurious exceſs 
Of ills that malice could deviic, 
Or.ever ſwarm'd from a licentious preſs, 
Hung round about him like a ſpell : 
And in his own hand too was writ, 
That worthy piece of modern wit, 
The country's late appeal. 
But from ſuch ills when will our wretched ſtate 
Be freed? and who ſhall cruſh this ſerpent's head ? 
*Tis ſaid we may in ancient legends read 
Of a huge dragon ſent by fate 
To lay a ſinful kingdom waſte : 
3 through it all he rang'd, devouring as he pat, 
And each day with a virgin broke his faſt ; 
Till wretched matrons curſt their womb, 
So hardly was their loſs endur'd : 
The lovers all deſpair'd, and ſought their tombs 
u the ſame monſter's jaws, and of their pains were cur'Q, 
Till, hke our monſter too, and with the ſame 
Cuxſt ends, to the metropolis he came: 
ö His cruelties renew'd again, 
And every day a maid was lain. 
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The curſe through every family had paſt, 
When to the ſacrifice at laſt 
Th' unhappy monarch's only child muſt bow: © 
A royal daughter needs muſt ſuffer then, a royal brother - 
now. 4 
XVII. 
On him this dragon Libel needs will prey; 
On him has caſt 
His ſordid venom, and prophan'd i w 
Wich ſpurious verſe his ſpotleſs fame, | 
Which ſhall for ever ſtand 
Unblemiſh'd, and.to ages laſt, 
When all his foes. lie buried in their ſhame. - 
Elſe tell me why (ſome prophet that is wiſe) 
Heaven took fuch care | 
To make him every thing that 's rare, 
Dear to the heart, deſirous to the eyes. 
Why do all good men bleſs him as he goes? 
Why at his preſence ſhrink his foes? 
Why do the brave all ſtrive his honour to defend? 
Why through the world is he diftinguiſh'd moſt 
By titles, which but few can boaſt, 
A moſt juſt maſter, and a faithful friend ? 
One who never yet did wrong 
To high or low, to old or young? 
Of him what orphan can complain? 5 
Of him what widow make her moan? T 
But ſuch as wiſh him here again, | : 
And miſs his goodneſs now he 's nr 1 
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If this be (as I am ſure *tis) true; 
Then pr'ythee, prophet, tell me too, 
Why k lives he in the world's eſteem, 
Not one man's foe? and then why are not all men 
friends with him? 
XVIII. 
Whene'er his life was ſet at ſtake 
For his ungrateful country's ſake, 
What dangers or what labours did he ever ſhun ? 
Or what. wonders: has not done ?. 
Watchful all night, and buſy all the day,, 
(Spreading his fleet in fight of Holland's ſhore} 
Triumphantiy ye ſaw his flags and ſtreamers play, 
'Then did the Engliſh lion roar, 
Whilſt the Belgian couchant lay, 
Big with the thoughts of conqueſt and renown, 
Of Britain's honour, and his own, 
To them he like a threatening comet ſhin'd, 
Rough as the ſea, and furious as the wind; 
But conſtant. as the ſtars that never move, 
Or as women would have love. 
The trembling genius of their ſtate 
Look'd out, and ftrait ſhrunk back his head, 
Jo ſee our daring banners ſpread :; 
4 Whilſt in their harbours they 
Like batten'd monſters weltering lay ; 
The winds, when ours th' ad kiſs'd, n with their 
flags to play ;: 
But drooping like their captains' hearts, 
Each pendent, every ſtreamer, hung: 
The ſeamen feein'd t' have loſt their arts; 
O 3 Their 
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'Their ſhips at anchor now, of which w' had heard ther | 
boaſt, 


7 
* 
bo 
2 
* 
* 


With ill-furl'd ſails and rattlings looſe, by every bl, 


toſt, 
Lay like neglected harps, untun'd, unſtrung; 
Till at the laſt, provok'd with ſhame, 
Forth from their dens the baited foxes came; 
Foxes in council, and in fight too grave; 
Seldom true, and now not brave : 
They bluſter'd out the day with ſhew of fight, 
And ran away in the good-natur'd night, 
XIX. 


And then in triumph home a welcome fleet he brought, 
With ſpoils of victory and glory fraught. 
To him then every heart was open, down 
From the great man to the clown: 
In him rejoic'd, to him inclin'd ; 
And as his health round the glad board did paſs, 
Each honeſt fellow cry'd, Fill full my glaſs; 
And ſhew'd the fullneſs of his mind, 
No diſcontented vermin of ill times 
Durſt then affront him but in ſhow ; 
Nor libel daſh him with his dirty rhymes ; 
Nor may he live in peace that does it now. 
And whoſe heart would not wiſh ſo too, 


A bloody battle next was fought, : 


That had but ſeen 
When his tumultuous miſled foes 
Againft him roſe, 
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With what heroic grace 
He choſe the weight of wrong to undergo ! 


No tempeſt on his brow, unalter'd in his face, 


True witneſs of the innocence within. 
But, when the meſſengers did mandates bring 
For his retreat to foreign land, 
Since ſent from the relenting hand 
Of the moſt loving brother, kindeſt king; 
If in his heart regret did riſe, 
It never ſcap'd his tongue or eyes; 
With ſteady virtue 'twas allay d, 
And like a mighty conqueror he obey'd. 
XX. | 
It was a dark and gloomy day, 
Sad as the buſineſs, ſullen too 
As proud men, when in vain they woo, 
Or ſoldiers cheated of their pay. 
The Court, where pleaſures us'd to flow, 
Became the ſcene of mourning and of woe: 
Deſolate was every room, 
Where men for news and buſineſs us'd to come : 
With folded arms and down-caſt eyes men walk'd 
In corners, and with caution talk'd. 
All things prepar'd, the hour drew near 
When he muſt part: his laſt ſhort time was ſpent 
In leaving bleſſings on his children dear: 
To them with eager haſte and love he went; 
The eldeſt firſt embrac'd, 
As new-born day in beauty bright, 
But fad in mind as deepeſt night: 
04 What 
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What tendereſt hearts could ſay, betwixt them paſt, | Wi 


Till grief too cloſe upon them crept; 0 
So ſighing he withdrew, ſhe turn'd away and wept. 2 
Much of the father in his breaſt did rife, __ 


When on the next he fix'd his eyes, 
A tender infant. in the nurſe's arms, 2 
Full of kind play, and pretty charms: 1“ 
And as to give the farewel kiſs he near it drew, JF an 
About his manly neck two little arms 1t threw ; | 
Smil'd in, his eyes, as if it begg'd his ſtay, 
And look'd kind things it could not ſay. | 
XXI. 
But the great pomp of grief was yet to come. = 
Th' appointed time was almoſt paſt, I 
Ih' impatienttides knock'd at the ſhore, and bid him halte 
To ſeek a foreign home; 4 
The fummons he reſolv'd't* obey, = 
Diſdaining of his ſufferings to complain, A 
Though every ſtep ſeem'd trod with pain; 
So forth he came, attended on his way 4 
By a ſad lamenting throng, 
That bleſt him, and about him hung, 
A weight his generous heart could hardly bear; 
But. for the comfort that was near, | 
His beauteous Mate, the fountain of his joys, 
That fed his ſoul with love; 
The cordial that can mortal pains remove, 
To which all worldly bleſſings elſe are toys. | 
I ſaw them ready for departure ſtand ; || 5 


Juſt when approach'd the Monarch of our land, 
And took th' charming Mourner by the hand: 1 
T* expreſs Þ 1 


e 
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T* expreſs all nobleſt offices he ſtrove, 
Of royal goodneſs, and a brother's love. 
Then down to the ſhore fide, 


Where to convey them did two royal barges ride, 


With ſolemn pace they paſs'd, 
And there ſo tenderly embrac'd, 
All griev'd by ſympathy to ſee them part, 


And their kind pains touch'd each by-ſtander's heart. 


Then hand in hand the pity'd pair 
'Tarn'd round to face their fate; 
She ev'n amidſt afflictions fair, 
He, though oppreſt, ſtill great. 
Into th' expecting boat with haſte they went, 


Where, as the troubled Fair- one to the ſhore ſome wiſhes. 


ſent 
For that dear pledge ſh' ad left behind, 


And as hex paſſion grew too mighty for her mind, 


She of ſome tears her eyes beguil'd, 
Which, as upon her. cheek they lay, 
The happy hero kiſs'd away, 
And, as ſhe wept, bluſh'd with diſdain, and ſmil'd, 
Strait forth they launch into the high-ſwoln Thames; 
The well-ſtruck oars lave up the yielding ſtreams. 
All fix'd their longing eyes, and wiſhing ſtood, 
Till they were got into the wider flood ; 
Till leſſen'd out of fight, and ſeen no more, 
Then ſigh'd, and turn'd into the hated. ſhores 
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PH DRA TO HIPPOLYTUs, MW" 


TRANSLATED OUT OF ovid, MI" 


THE ARGUMEN T, = 


Theſeus, the fon of Ægeus, having ſlain the Minotaur le 
promiſed to Ariadne, the daughter of Minos and Yea 
Paſiphae, for the aſſiſtance which ſhe gave him, t 1 Bat 
carry her home with him, and make her his wife; { 1 Ou 
together with her ſiſter Phædra they went on board 1 
and failed to Chios, where being warned by Bacchus W. 
he left Ariadne, and married her ſiſter Phædra, wh W 
afterwards, in Theſeus her huſband's abſence, fell in Ne 
love with Hippolytus her ſon- in- law, who had vow' W 


celibacy, and was a hunter; wherefore, ſince ſh@ Bu 
could not conveniently otherwiſe, ſhe choſe by thi Tc 
epiſtle to give him an account of her paſſion, 1 0 
I F thou *rt unkind I ne'er ſhall health enjoy, 5 l * 
Yet much I wiſh to thee, my lovely boy : - by 
Read this, and reading how my ſoul is ſeiz'd, 1 1 
Rather than not, be with my ruin pleas'd ; 4 p 
Thus ſecrets ſafe to fartheſt ſhores may move; J : 
By tetters foes converſe, and learn to love. 5 
Thrice my ſad tale, as J to tell it try'd, : 4 
Upon my faultering tongue abortive dy d; 4 
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Long Shame prevail'd, nor could be conquer'd quite, 
But what I bluſh'd to ſpeak, Love made me write. 
'Tis dangerous to reſiſt the power of Love, 
The gods obey him, and he *s king above; 
He clear'd the doubts that did my mind confound, 
And promis'd me to bring thee hither hound: 
0h may he come, and in that breaſt of thine 
Fix a kind dart, and make 1t flame like mine! 
Yet of my wedlock vows I Il loſe no care, 
Search back through all my fame, thou It find it fair, 
Bat Love long breeding to worſt pain does turn; 
Outward unharm'd, within, within I burn! 
As the young bull or courſer yet untam'd, 
When yok'd or bridled firſt, are pinch'd and maim'd; 
do my unpractis'd heart in love can find 
No reſt, th* unwonted weight ſo toils my mind : 
When young, Love's pangs by arts we may remove, 
hut in our riper years with rage we love. 
o thee I yield then all my dear renown, 

BJ And pr'ythee let 's together be undone. 
wo would not pluck the new-blown bluſhing roſe, 
or the ripe fruit that courts him as it grows ? 
hut if my virtue hitherto has gain'd 
By Elem for ſpotleſs, ſhall it now be ſtain'd? 
3 Oh, in thy love I ſhall no hazard run ; 
lis not a fin, but when 'tis coarſely done. 
And now ſhould Juno leave her Jove to me, 
1d quit that Jove, Hippolytus, for thee : 
Believe me too, with ſtrange deſires I change, 
Amongſt wild beaſts I long with thee to range, 


jt 
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To thy delights and Delia J incline, 

Make her my goddeſs too, becauſe ſhe 's thine: 
I long to know the woods, to drive the deer, 
And o'er the mountain's tops my hounds to cheer, 
Shaking my dart; then, the chaſe ended, lye 
Stretch'd on the graſs; and would'ſt not thou be by ? 
Oft in light chanots I with pleaſure ride, 

And love myſelf the furious ſeeds to guide. 
Now like a Bacchanal more wild I tray, 

Or old Cybele's prieſts, as mad as they 

When under Ida's hills they offerings pay : 
Ev'n mad as thoſe the deities of night 

And water, Fauns and Dryads, do affright. 
But ſtill each little interval I gain, 

Eaſily find *tis love breeds all my pain. 

Sure on our race love like a fate does fall, 

And Venus will have tribute of us all. 

Jove lov'd Europa, whenee my father came, 
And, to a bull transform'd, enjoy'd the dame: 
She, like my mother, languiſh'd to obtain, 
And fill'd her womb with ſhame as well as pain. 
The faithlefs'Fheſens by my ſiſter's aid 

The monſter ſlew, and a ſafe conqueſt made: 
Now, in that family my right to ſave, 

L am at laſt on the ſame terms a ſlave : 

T was fatal-to my ſiſter and to me, 

She lov'd thy father, but my choice was thee, 
Let monuments of triumph then be ſhown. 


For two unhappy nymphs by you undone, 
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nen firſt our vows were to Eleuſis paid, 
would I had in a Cretan grave been laid; 
vas there thou didſt a perfect conqueſt gain, 
Whilſt love's fierce fever rag'd in every vein : 
JT White was thy robe, a garland deck'd thy head, 
IA modeſt bluſh thy comely face o'erſpread : 
; e J That face, which may be terrible in arms, 
ut graceful ſeem'd to me, and full of charms: 
IJ love the man whoſe faſhion 's leaſt his care, 
2 And hate my ſex's coxcombs fine and fair; 
For whilft thus plain thy careleſs locks let fly, g 
"JT! unpoliſſi'd form is beauty in my eye. 
I thou but ride, or. ſhake the trembling dart, 
"J | fx my eyes, and wonder at thy art: 
OY To {ee thee poiſe: the javelin moves delight, 
And all thou doſt is lovely in my fight : 
I But to the woods thy cruelty reſign, 
Nor treat it with ſo poor a life as mine. 
2 Muſt cold Diana be ador'd alone, 
"I Muſt ſhe have all thy vows, and Venus none? 
I That pleaſure palls, if *tis enjoy d. too long; 
I Love makes the weary firm, the feeble ſtrong. 
I for Cynthia's ſake unbend and eaſe thy bow, 
| JElf to thy arm *twill weak and uſeleſs grow. 
I Famous was Cephalus in wood and plain, 0 
Ind by him many a boar and pard was ſlain, \ 
I et to Aurora's love he did incline, 
Who wiſely left old age for youth like thine. 
Under the ſpreading ſhades her amorous boy, 
. The fair Adonis, Venus could enjoy; 
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Atalanta's love too Meleager ſought, ö How 
And to her tribute paid of all he caught : ron 
Be thou and I the next bleſt ſylvan pair ; = The 


Where Love *s a ftranger, woods but deſerts are. 
With thee, through dangerous ways unknown before, Mf! 


I' rove, and feazleſs face the dreadful boar, by: 
Between two ſeas a little iſthmus lies, IJ 
Where on each fide the beating billows riſe, ud 
There in Trazena I thy love will meet, ol Nea 
More bleſt and pleas'd than in my native Crete. 3 Whe 
As we could wiſh, old Theſeus is away or 
At Theſſaly, where always let him ſtay 3 T 
With his Perithoiis, whom well I ſee ue 
Preferr*d above Hippolytus or me. I. 
Nor has he only thus expreſt his hate ; =_— | 
We both have ſuffer'd wrongs of mighty weight : ; . 
My brother firſt he cruelly did ſlay, * 
Then from my ſiſter falſly ran away, ö bat 
And left expos'd to every beaſt a prey: An:! 


A warlike queen to thee thy being gave, 
A mother worthy of a ſon ſo brave, 
From cruel Theſeus yet her death did find, 


Nor, though ſhe gave him thee, could make him kind, 2 t 
Unwedded too he murder'd her in ſpight, © Fo: 
To baſtardize, and rob thee of thy right: by No 


And if, to wrong thee more; two ſons I've brought, 
Believe it his, and none of Phædra's fault: 3 
Rather, thou faireſt thing the earth cont ains, 
I wiſh at firſt I'd dy'd of mother's pains, 
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no canſt thou reverence then thy father's bed, 
rom which himſelf fo abjectly is fled ? 
me thought affrights not me, but me inflames; 
other and ſon are notions, very names 
cc worn-out piety, in faſhion then 
nen old dull Saturn rul'd the race of men; 
bit braver Jove taught pleaſure was no fin, 
Id with his ſiſter did himſelf begin. 
earneſs of blood and kindred belt we prove, 
J When we expreſs 1t in the cloſeſt love. 
Vor need we fear our fault ſhould be reveal'd ; 
JT will under near relation be conceal'd, 
ud all who hear our loves, with praiſe ſhall crown. 
IJ 4 mother's kindneſs to a grateful ſon. 
s need at midnight in the dark to ſtray, - 
unlock the gates, and cry, My love, this way! } 
bo buſy ſpies our pleaſures to betray. 
bat in one houſe, as heretofore, we l live; 
n public, kiſſes take; in public, give: 
Though in my bed thou *rt ſeen, *twill gain applauſe 
rom all, whilſt none have ſenſe to gueſs the cauſe : 
EY Only make haſte, and let this league be ſign'd; 
so may my tyrant Love to thee be kind, 
vor this I am an humble ſuppliant grown; 
BJ Now where are all my boaſts of greatneſs gone? 
FR Bi | {wore I ne'ex would yield, reſolv'd to fight, 
Deceiv'd by Love, that 's ſeldom in the right; 
BJ Now on my own I crawl, to claſp thy knees; 
hat 's decent no true lover cares or ſees; 
1 2 Shame, 
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Shame, like a beaten ſoldier, leaves the place, 

But beauty's bluſhes ſtill are in my face. 

Forgive this fond confeſſion which I make, 

And then ſome pity on my ſufferings take. 

What though *midſt ſeas my father's empire lies; 
Though my great grandſire thunder from the ſkies; 


2 * 
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What though my father's fire in beams dreſt gay | N 
Drives round the burning chariot of the day; - 


Their honour all in me to Love 's a ſlave, 

Then, though thou wilt not me, their honour ſave, 
Jove's famous iſland, Crete, in dower I II bring, 
And there ſhall my Hippolytus be king : 

For Venus? ſake then hear and grant my prayer, 

So may'ſt thou never love a ſcornful fair; 

In fields ſo may Diana grace thee ſtill, 

And every wood aitord thee game to kill; 

So may the Mountain Gods and Satyrs all 

Be kind, ſo may the boar before thee fall 

So may the Water-nymphs in heat of day, 

Though thou their ſex deſpiſe, thy thirſt allay. 3 
Millions of tears to theſe my prayers I join, | E 


s 
i 


Which as thou read'ſt with thoſe dear eyes of thine, 


Think that thou ſee'ft the ſtreams that flow from mine. | « 
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TO MR. DU K. 


Y much lov'd friend, when thou art from my eyes, 
How do I loath the day, and light deſpiſe! 
Night, kinder night, 's the much more welcome gueſt, 
For though it bring {mall eaſe, it hides at leaſt ; 
Or if e'er ſlumbers and my eyes agree, 
"Tis when they re crown'd with pleaſing dreams of thee, 
Laſt night methought (heaven make the next as kind!) 
Free as firſt innocence, and unconfin'd 
As our firſt parents in their Eden were, 
Ere yet condemn'd to eat their bread with care; 
We two together wander'd through a grove, 
"Twas green beneath us, and all ſhade above, | 
Mild as our friendſhip, ſpringing as our love ; 
Hundreds of chearful birds fill'd every tree, 
And ſung their joyful ſongs of liberty ; 
While through the gladſome choir well pleas'd wewalk'd, 
And of our preſent valued ſtate thus talk'd : 
How happy are we in this ſweet retreat? 
Thus humbly bleſt, who *d labour to be great? 
Who for preferments at a court would wait, 
Where every gudgeon 's nibbling at the bait ? 
What fiſh of ſenſe would on that ſhallow lie, 
Amongſt the little ſtarving wriggling fry, 


That throng and crowd each other for a taſte 


Of the deceitful, painted, poiſon'd paſte ; 


See the Anſwer, in “ Duke's Poems.“ 
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When the wide river he behind him ſees, 

Where he may launch to liberty and eaſe ? 

No cares or buſineſs here diſturb our hours, 

While, underneath theſe ſhady peaceful bowers, 

In cool delight and innocence we ſtray, 

And midft a thouſand pleaſures waſte the day ; 

Sometimes upon a river's bank we lie, 

Where ſkimming ſwallows o'er the ſurface fly, 

Juſt as the ſun, declining with his beams, 

Kiſſes and gently warms the gliding ſtreams ; 

Amidſt whoſe current riſing fiſhes play, 

And roll in wanton liberty away. 

Perhaps hard by there grows a little buſh, 

On which the linnet, nightingale, and thruſh, 

Nightly their ſolemn orgies meeting keep, 

And ſing their veſpers ere they go to ſleep : 

There we two lie, between us may be 's ſpread 

Some books, few underſtand, though many read. 

Sometimes we Virgil's ſacred leaves turn o'er, 

Still wondering, and ſtill finding cauſe for more. 

How Juno's rage did good Aneas vex, 

Then how he had revenge upon her ſex 

In Dido's ſtate, whom bravely he enjoy'd, 

And quitted her as bravely too when cloy'd ; 

He knew the fatal danger of her charms, 

And ſcorn'd to melt his virtue in her arms, 

Next Niſus and Euryalus we admire, 

Their gentle friendſhip, and their martial fire; 

We praiſe their valour, cauſe yet match'd be: none, 

And love their friendſhip, ſo much like our own, 
But 
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But when to give our minds a feaſt indeed, | 
Horace, beſt known and lov'd by thee, we read, 
Who can our tranſports, or our longings tell, 
To taſte of pleaſures, prais'd by him ſo well? 
With thoughts of love and wine by him we're fir'd, 
Two things in ſweet retiremeat much defir'd ; 
A generous bottle and a loveſome ſhe, 
Are th' only joys in nature next to thee :; | 
To which retiring quietly at night, 
If (as that only can) to add delight, 
When to our little cottage we repair, | 
We find a friend or two, we'd with for there, 
car Beverley, kind as parting lovers tears, 
Adderly, honeſt as the ſword Le wears, 
Wilſon, profeſſing friendſhip yet a friend, 
r Short, beyond what numbers can commend, 
Finch, full of kindneſs, generous as his blood, 
Vatchful to do, to modeit merit, good; 
ho have forſook the vile tumultuous town, 
nd for a taſte of life to us come down ; 
ith eager arms, how cloſely we embrace! 
What joys in every heart, and every face! 
he moderate table 's quickly cover'd o'er, 
ith choiceſt meats at leaſt, though not with ore : 
| bottles next ſucceeds a goodly train, 
ull of what chears the heart, and fires the brain : 
ach waited on by a bright virgin glaſs, 
lan, ſound, and ſhining like its drinker's laſs, 
ſhen down we fit, while every genius tries 
improve, till he deſerves his ſacrifice ; 
P 2 
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No ſaucy hour preſumes to ſtint-delight, 

We laugh, love, drink, and when that 's done 'tis night, 

Well warm'd and pleas'd, as we think fit we Il part, 

Each takes th* obedient treaſure of his heart, 

And leads her willing to his ſilent bed, 

Where no vexatious cares come near his head, | 

But every ſenſe with perfect pleaſure 's fed; 

Till in full joy diſſolv'd, each falls aſleep 

With twining limbs, that ſtill love's poſture keep; 

At dawn of morning to renew delight, 

So quiet craving Love, till the next night: 

Then we«the drowſy cells of ſleep forſake, 

And to our books our earlieſt viſit make; 

Or elſe our thoughts to their attendance call, 

And there, methinks, Fancy fits queen of all; 

While the poor under-faculties reſort, 

And to her fickle majeſty make court; 

The underſtanding firſt comes plainly clad, 

But uſefully ; no entrance to be had. 

Next comes the will, that bully of the mind, 

Follies wait on him in a troop behind ; 

He meets reception from the antic queen, 

Who thinks her majeſty 's moſt honour'd, when 

Attended by thoſe fine-dreſt gentlemen, 

Reaſon, the honeſt counſellor, this knows, 

And into court with reſolute virtue goes ; 

Lets Fancy ſee her looſe irregular ſway, 

Then how the flattering follies ſneak away! 

This image, when it came, too fiercely ſhook 

My brain, which its ſoft quiet ſtraight forſook ; 
| Whel 
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When waking as I caſt my eyes around, 

Nothing but old loath'd vanities I found; 

No grove, no freedom, and, what 's worſe to me, 

No friend; for I have none compar'd with thee. 

Soon then my thoughts with their old tyrant Care 

Were ſeiz d; which to divert, I fram'd this prayer: 
Gods! life 's your gift, then ſeaſon 't with ſuch fate, 

That what ye meant a bleſſing prove no weight. 

Let me to the remoreſt part be whirl'd, 

Of this your play-thing made in haſte, the world ; 

But grant me quiet, liberty, and peace, 

By day what 's needful, and at night ſoft eaſe; 

The friend I truſt in, and the ſhe I love, 

Then fix me; and if e'er I wiſh remove, 

Make me as great (that 's wretched) as ye can, 

det me in power, the woefull'ſt ſtate of man; 

To be by fools miſled, to knaves a prey, 

but make life what I aſk, or take t away, 


TO MK CRAEECH, 
UPON HIS 


TRANSLATION OF LUCRETIUS. 


IR, when your book. the firſt time came abroad, 
I muſt confeſs I ſtood amaz'd and aw'd ; 

For, as to ſome good-nature I pretend, 

I fear'd to read, leſt I ſhould not commend, 

P 3 
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Lucretius engliſh'd ! *twas a work might ſhake 
The power of Engliſh verſe to undertake. 

This all men thought; but you are born, we find, 
I' out- do the expectations of mankind ; 

Since you 've ſo well the noble taſk perform'd, 
Envy 's appeas'd, and prejudice diſarm'd: 

For whea the rich original we peruſe, 

And by it try the metal you produce, 

Though there indeed the pureſt ore we find, 
Yet itill in you it ſomething ſeems refin'd : 
Thus when the great Lucretius gives a looſe, 
And laſhes to her ſpeed his fiery Muſe ; 

Still with him you maintain an equal pace, 

And bear full ſtretch upon him all the race; 
But when in rugged way we find him rein 

His verſe, and not ſo ſmooth a ſtroke maintain; 
There the advantage he receives is found, 

By you taught temper, and to chuſe his ground. 
Next, his philoſophy you 've ſo expreſt 

In genuine terms, ſo plain, yet neatly dreſt, 


In ſchools, may learn from you the eaſy way 

To let us know what they would mean and fay : 
If Ariſtotle's friends will ſhew the grace 

To wave for once their ſtatute in that caſe, 

Go on then, Sir, and ſince you could aſpire, 

And reach this height, aim yet at laurels higher: 
Secure great injur'd Maro from the wrong 


Thoſe murderers that now mingle it all day ö i 
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He unredeem'd has labour'd with ſo long 9 
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Expos'd with pictures to promote the ſale: 

So tapſters ſet out ſigns, for muddy ale. 

You re only able to retrieve his doom, 

And make him here as fam'd as once at Rome: 

For ſure, when Julius firſt this iſle ſubdued, 

Your anceſtors then mixt with Roman blood ; 
Some near ally'd to that whence Ovid came, 

Virgil and Horace, thoſe three ſons of Fame; 
Since to their memory it is ſo true, 

And ſhews their poetry ſo much in you. 

Go on in pity to this wretched iſle, 

Which ignorant poetaſters do defile 

With louſy madrigals for lyric verſe ; 

Inſtead of comedy with naſty farce. 

Would Plautus, Terence e'er, have been ſo lewd 
T' have dreſt Jack-pudding up to catch the crowd? 
Or Sophocles five tedious acts have made, | 


In Holbourn rhyme, and, left the book ſhould fail, 


To ſhew a whining fool in love betray'd 
By ſome falſe friend or ſlippery chambermaid, 
Then, ere he hangs himſelf, bemoans his fall 
In a dull ſpeech, and that fine language call ? 
No, fince we hve in ſuch a fulſome age, 
When nonſenſe loads the preſs, and choaks the ſtage; - 
When blockheads will claim wit in nature's ſpight, 
And every dunce, that ſtarves, preſumes to write, 
Exert yourſelf, defend the Muſe's cauſe, 
Proclaim their right, and to maintain their laws 
Make the dead ancients ſpeak the Britiſh tongue 
That ſo each chattering daw, who aims at ſong, 
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What engines yet are wanting in his head 

To make him equal to the mighty dead, 

For of all Nature's works we moſt ſhould ſcorn 
The thing who thinks himſelf a poet born, 
Unbred, untaught, he rhymes, yet hardly ſpells, 
And ſenfeleſsly, as ſquirrels jangle bells. 

Such things, Sir, here abound ; may therefore you 
Be ever to your friends, the Muſes, true ! 

May our defects be by your powers ſupply'd, 
Till, as our envy now, you grow our pride; 
Till by your pen reſtor'd, in triumph borne, 
'The majeſty of poetry return! 


In his own mother-tongue may humbly read 


6:ꝭ o..W0-U ©. 
SPOKEN UPON | 
His Royal Highneſs the DUKE of YORK 
Coming to the Theatre, Friday, April 21, 1682. 


W HEN too much plenty, luxury, and eaſe, 
Had ſurfeited this iſle to a diſeaſe; 
When noiſome blains did its beſt parts o'erſpread, 
And on the reſt their dire infection ſhed ; 
Our great Phyſician, who the nature knew 
Of the diſtemper, and from whence it grew, | 
Fix'd, for three kingdoms' quiet, Sir, on you: 
He caſt his ſearching eyes o'er all the frame, 
And finding whence before one ſickneſs came, 

| How 


. 


How once before our miſchiefs foſter'd were, 

Knew well your virtue, and apply'd you there: 
Where ſo your goodneſs, ſo your juſtice ſway'd, 
You but appear'd, and the wild plague was ſtay' d. 

When, from the filthy dunghill-faction bred, 
New-form'd rebellion durſt rear up 1ts head, 
Anſwer me all : Who ſtruck the monſter dead ? 

See, ſee, the injur'd prince, and bleſs his name, 
Think on the martyr from whoſe loins he came ; 
Think on the blood was ſhed for you before, 
And curſe the parricides that thirſt for more. 
His foes are yours, then of their wiles beware : 
Lay, lay him in your hearts, and guard him there, 
Where let his wrongs your zeal for him improve ; 
He wears a ſword will juſtify your love. 
With blood ſtill ready for your good t' expend, 
And has a heart that ne'er forgot his friend, 

His duteous loyalty before you lay, 
And learn of him, unmurmuring to obey. 
Think what he as borne, your quiet to reſtore ; 
Repent your madneſs, and rebel no more. 

No more let Boutefeus hope to lead petitions, 
Seriveners to be treaſurers; pedlars, politicians z 
Nor every fool, whoſe wife has tript at court, 
Pluck up a ſpirit, and turn rebel for 't. 

In lands where cuckolds multiply like ours, 
What prince can be too jealous of their powers, 

Or can too often think himſelf alarm'd ? 
They 're mal-contents that every where go arm'd : 
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And when the horned herd 's together got, 
Nothing portends a common-wealth like that, 
Caſt, caſt your idols off, your gods of wood, 
Ere yet Philiſtines fatten with your blood: 
Renounce your prieſts of Baal with amen faces, 


Your Wapping feaſts, and your Mile-end high places. 


Nail all your medals on the gallows poſt, 
In recompence th' original was loſt: 
At theſe, illuſtrious repentance pay, 
In his kind hands your humble offerings lay : 
Let royal pardon be by him implor'd, 
Th' atoning brother of your anger'd lord: 
He only brings a medicine fit t' aſſuage 
A people's folly, and rouz'd monarch's rage. 
An infant prince, yet labouring in the womb, 
Fated with wondrous happineſs to come, 
He goes to fetch the mighty bleſſings home: 
Send all your wiſhes with him, let the air 
With gentle breezes waft it ſafely there, 


The ſeas, like what they Il carry, calm and fair; 


Let the illuſtrious mother touch our land 
Mildly, as hereafter may her ſon command ; 
While our glad monarch welcomes her to ſhore, 
With kind affurance ſhe ſhall part no more. 

Be the majeſtic babe then ſmiling born, 
And all good figns of fate his birth adorn, 
So live and grow, a conſtant pledge to ſtand 
Of Cæſar's love to an obedient land. 
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1 ON HER 
4 RETURN FROM SCOTLAND, 
2 | 
A IN THE YEAR 1682, 
"3 Pp 
A LL you, who this day's jubilee attend, 


And every loyal Muſe's loyal friend, 
That come to treat your longing wiſhes here, 
Turn your defiring eyes, and feaſt them there. 
Thus falling on your knees with me implore, 
May this poor land neter loſe that preſence more! 
But if there any in this circle be, 
That come ſo curſt to envy what they ſee, 
From the vain fool that would be great too ſoon, 
To the dull knave that writ the laſt lampoon! 
Let ſuch, as victims to that beauty's fame, 
Hang their vile blaſted heads, and die with ſhame. 
Our mighty bleſſing is at laſt return'd, 
The joy arriv'd for which ſo long we mourn'd: 
From whom our preſent peace we expect encreas'd, 
And all our future generations bleſt. 
Time, have a care: bring ſafe the hour of joy, 
When ſome bleſt tongue proclaims a royal boy: 
And when 'tis born, let nature's hand be ſtrong ; 
x FBleſs him with days of ſtrength, and make them long; 
5 Till 
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'Three kingdoms banners waiting his command, 
His father's conquering {word within his hand: 
Then th? Englith lions in the air advance, 

And with them roaring muſic to the dance, 


Till charg'd with honours we behold him ſtand, 
GC arry a Quo Warranto into France, { 
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OW vain have prov'd. the labours of the ſtage, 2 


In ſtriving to reclaim a vicious age! 
Poets may write, the miſchief to impeach ; a 
You care as little what the poets teach,. 
As you regard at church what parſons preach. 
But where ſuch follies and ſuch vices reign, 
What honeſt pen has patience to refrain ? 
At church, in pews, ye moſt devoutly ſnore, 
And here, got dully drunk, ye come to roar; 
Ye go to church, to glout and ogle there, 
And come to meet more lewd convenient here : 
With equal zeal ye honour either place, 
And run ſo very evenly your race, 
v' improve in wit juſt as ye do in grace. 
It muſt be ſo ; ſome dæmon has poſſeſt 
Our land, and we have never ſince been bleſt, 

V' have 
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Y' have ſeen it all, and heard of its renown, 1 
In reverend ſhape it ſtalk'd about the town, 

Six yeomen tall attending on its frown. 3 
Sometimes, with humble note and zealous lore, | 
*Twould play the apoftolic function o'er : | 
But heaven have mercy on us when it ſwore! 

Whene'er it ſwore, to prove the oaths were true, 

Out of his mouth at random halters flew 

Round ſome unwary neck, by magic thrown, 

Though ftill the cunning devil ſav'd its own: 

For when th' enchantment could no longer laſt, 

The ſubtle Pug, moſt dextrouſly uncaſt, 

Left awful form fer one more ſeeming pious, } 
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And in a moment vary'd to defy us; 
From filken doctor, home-ſpun Ananias : 
Left the lewd court, and did in city fix, | 


Where ſtill by its old arts it plays new tricks, 
And fills the heads of fools with politicks. 
This dzmon lately drew in many a gueſt, 
To part with zealous guinea for—no feaſt, 
Who, but the moſt incorrigible fops, 
For ever doom'd in diſmal cells, call'd ſhops, 
To cheat and damn themſelves to get their livings, 
Would lay ſweet money out in ſham thankſgivings ? 
Sham plots you may have paid for o'er and o'er; 
But who e'er paid for a ſham treat before? 
Had you not better ſent your offerings all 
Hither to us, than Sequeſtrators' Hall ? 
I being your ſteward, juſtice had been done ye; 
I could have entertain'd you worth your money. 


THE 
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THE SIXTEENTH ODE 


OFF THE 


SECOND BOOK OF HORACE. 


N ſtorms when clouds the moon do hide, 

And no kind ſtars the pilot guide, 
Shew me at ſea the boldeit there, 
Who does not with for quiet here. 
For quiet, friend, the ſoldier fights, 
Bears weary marches, {leepleſs nights, 
For this feeds hard, and lodges cold; 
Which can't be bought with hills of gold. 
Since wealth and power too weak we find, 
To quell the tumults of the mind; 
Or from the monarch's rocts of ſtate 
Drive thence the cares that round him wait ; 
Happy the man with little Lleft, 
Of what his father left poſleſt ; 
No baſe deſires corrupt his head, 
No fears diſturb him in his bed. 
What then in life, which ſoon muſt end, 
Can all our vain deſigns intend ? 
From ſhore to ſhore why ſhould we run, 
When none his tireſome ſelf can ſhun ? 
For baneful care will ſtill prevail, 
And overtake us under ſail, 
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Twill dodge the great man's train behind, | 
Out-run the roe, out- fly the wind. | | 
If then thy ſoul rejoice to-day, 
Drive far to-morrow's cares away. | 
In laughter let them all be drown's : 
No perfect good is to be found. | 
One mortal feels Fate's ſudden blow, | 
Another's lingering death comes ſlow ; ll 

| 
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And what of life they take from thee, 
The gods may give to puniſh me. 
Thy portion is a wealthy ſtock, | 
A fertile glebe, a fruitful flock, 1 
Horſes and chariots for thy eaſe, 
Rich robes to deck and make thee pleaſe, 
For me, a little cell I chuſe, 
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bit for my mind, fit for my Muſe, 
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Wirtch ſolt content does beſt adorn, | 
>:uaning the knaves and fools I ſcorn, 
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THE COMPLAINT: l 
A 1 


To a Scotch Tune. 


LOVE, I doat, I rave with pain, | 
5 No quiet's in my mind, 
Though ne'er could be a happier ſwain, 
Were Sylvia leſs unkind, 
| For 
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For when, as long her chains I've worn, 
I aſk relief from ſmart, 

She only gives me looks of ſcorn ; 
Alas! 'twill break my heart! 


My rivals, rich in worldly ſtore, 
May offer heaps of gold, 

But ſurely I a heaven adore, 
Too precious to be ſold; 

Can Sylvia ſuch a coxcomb prize, 
For wealth, and not deſert ; 

And my poor ſighs and tears deſpiſe? 
Alas, *twill break my heart! 


When, like ſome panting, hovering done, 
I for my bliſs contend, 

And plead the cauſe of eager love, 
She coldly calls me friend. 

Ah, Sylvia! thus in vain you ftrive 
To act a healer's part, 

*Twill keep but lingering pain alive, 
Alas! and break my heart. 


When, on my lonely, penfive bed 
I lay me down to reſt, 
In hope to calm my raging head, 
And cool my burning breaſt, 
Her cruelty all eaſe denies ; 
With ſome ſad dream I ftart, 
All drown'd in tears I find my eyes, 
And breaking feel my heart. 
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Then riſing, through the path I rove, 
That leads me where ſhe dwells, 

Where to the ſenſeleſs waves my love 
Its mournful ſtory tells: 

With ſighs I dew and kiſs the door, 
Till morning bids depart ; 

Then vent ten thouſand fighs and more: 
Alas ! *twill break my heart ! 


But, Sylvia, when this conqueſt-'s won, 
And I am dead and cold, 
Renounce the cruel deed you *ve done, 
Nor glory when is told; 
For every loyely generous maid 
2; Will take my injur'd part, 
And curſe thee, Sylvia, I 'm afraid, 


For breaking my poor heart. 


R O L O G 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


HAT think ye meant wiſe Providence, when firſt 
Poets were made? I'd tell you, . if I durſt, 
| That *twas in contradiction to heaven's word, 
That when its ſpirit o'er the waters ſtirr'd, 
When it ſaw all, and ſaid that all was good, 
| I The creature Poet was not underſtood : 
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To mould retailers of dull third-day plays, 

That ſtarve out threeſcore years in hopes of bays ? 
*Tis plain they ne'er were of the firſt creation, 
But came by meer equivocal generation ? 

Like rats in ſhips, without coition bred, 

As hated too as they are, and unfed. 

Nature their ſpecies ſure muſt needs diſown, 
Scarce knowing Poets, leſs by Poets known. 

Yet this poor thing, ſo ſcorn'd and ſet at nought, 
Ye all pretend to, and would fain be thought. 
Diſabled waſting Whore-maſters are not 

Prouder to own the brats they never got, 

Than fumbling, itching rhymers of the town 

J adopt ſome baſe-born ſong that 's not their own, 
Spite of his ſtate, ' my Lord ſometimes deſcends, 
To pleaſe the importunity of friends.  * * 
The dulleſt he, thought moſt for buſineſs fit, 
Will venture his bought place to aim at wit; 
And though he ſinks with his employs of ſtate, 
Till common ſenſe forſake him, he *Il tranſlate, 
The Poet and the Whore alike complains, 


For, were it worth the pains of fix long days, ] 


Of trading quality, that ſpoil their gains ; 

The lords will write, and ladies will have ſwains ! 
Therefore all you who have male iſſue born 
Under the ſtarving ſign of Capricorn, 
Prevent the malice of their ſtars in time, 

And warn them early from the fin of rhyme : 
Tell them how Spenſer ſtarv'd, how Cowley mourn'd, 
| How Butler's faith and fervice was return'd; | 
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And if ſuch warning they refuſe to take, 

This laſt experiment, O parents make! 

With hands behind them ſee th' offender ty'd, 

The pariſh whip and beadle by his fide; 

Then lead him to ſome ſtall that does expoſe 

The authors he loves moſt ; there rub his noſe, 

Till, like a ſpaniel laſh'd to know command, 
He by the due correction underſtand, } 
To keep his brain clean, and not foul the land; 

Till he againſt his nature learn to ſtrive, 

And get the knack of dulnefs how to thrive, 
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DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


H AT horror 's this that dwells upon the plain, 
\ And thus diſturbs the ſhepherds” peaceful reign ? 
A diſmal ſound breaks through the yielding air, 
Forewarning us ſome dreadful ſtorm 1s near, 

The bleating flocks in wild confuſion ſtray, 


The early larks forſake their wandering way, 
And ceaſe to welcome-in the new-born day. 
Each nymph poſſeſt with a diſtracted fear, 
Diſorder'd hangs her looſe diſhevel'd hair, 


* . 


Diſeaſcs 


| 
| 
| 


Are now with apoplectic ſeizures ſlain. 


O' er all the univerſe let it be ſpread, 
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Diſeaſes with her ſtrong convulſions reign, | 
And deities, not known before to pain, | 
Hence flow our ſorrows, hence increaſe our fears, 
Each humble plant does drop her filver tears. 

e tender lambs, ſtray not ſo faſt away, 

To weep and mourn let us together ſtay : 


r 


P 


That now the ſhepherd of the flock is dead. 

The royal Pan, that ſhepherd of the ſheep, 

He, who to leave his flock did dying weep, 

Is gone, ah gone! ne'er to return from Death's 
eternal ſeep! 

Begin, Daniela, let thy numbers fly 

Aloft where the ſoft milky way does lie; 

Mopſus, who Daphnis to the ſtars did fing, 5 

Shall join with you, and thither waft our king. 

Play gently on your reeds a mournful ſtrain, 

And tell in notes, through all th* Arcadian plain, 

'The royal Pan, the ſhepherd of the ſheep, 

He, who to leave his flock did dying weep, 

Is gone, ah gone! ne'er to return from Death's 
eternal ſleep!” 
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